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ARTICLE I. 


ECCLESIA LUTHERANA. 
By Josern A. Seiss, D. D. 
I. The Church. 


THERE is one, holy, catholic Church—the pillar and ground 
of the truth—the communion of saints—outside of which 
there are no promises of salvation. 

This Church is one; not in the local assembly of its mem- 
bers; not in exact uniformity in minor details of doctrine, 
government or worship; not in uninterrupted harmony and 
perfect peace between its different members; not in univer- 
sal subjection to one visible ruler; but in the conjunction of 
all its parts, in one invisible and divine Redeemer, their pro- 
cession from one beginning, and their common dependence 
upon the foundation of the prophets and apostles, Jesus 
Christ himself being the chief corner-stone. 

This Church is holy as proceeding from a holy original, as 
partaker of a holy calling, as embracing holy faith, as clothed 
with the Saviour’s righteousness, and as embodying the sanc- 
tification of the Holy Ghost. 
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It is catholic,* as unconfined to sectarian or national boun- 
daries, extending over all climes, existing through all ages, 
and comprehending all God’s saints that have lived, now live, 
or ever shall live. 

And this Church is properly a Church—an +xx2x000—a 
convocation—a community of people, called out from among 
the rest of mankind. ‘Whenever we think of the Church, 
we represent to ourselves the assemblage of those who have 
been called, which is the visible Church; nor do we dream 
that any of the elect are elsewhere than in this visible 
Church.”+ “The invisible Church lies concealed in the 
visible.’ } 

Il. The Churches. 


In the one universal Church, there are many particular 
Churches. Hence the Scriptures speak of “the Churches” — 
“the Churches of Asia,” “the Church of Ephesus,” “the 
Charch in Sardis,” “the Church which was at Jerusalem,” 
“‘Nymphas and the Church which is in his house.” Any one 
of these individual Churches, bears the same relation to the 
Church universal, which one drop of water bears to a lake of 
waters. 

So, also, individual Churches, adhering to the same formu- 
laries of doctrine, systems of government, or modes of wor- 
ship, are humanly reckoned as more extended particular 
Churches. Thus we speak of the Romish Church, the Greek 
Church, the Episcopal Church, &e. 


Ill. The Lutheran Churches. 


The Evangelical Lutheran Chorch is that body of Chris- 
tian believers, or aggregate of individual Churches, found in 
the Germanic States, Prussia, Austria, France, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Russia, Poland, Hungary, Bokemia, the 
Netherlands, European Turkey, England, the United States, 
the East and West Indies, South America, Africa, and other 
parts of the world, who adhere to the Confessio Augustana, 
or Augsburg Confession, as a just exhibit of the great doc- 
trines, taught in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. 


* Catholic is the word. Christian, a substitution which some are try- 
ing to domesticate in English, does not express the idea. 

+ Melancthon, Loc. Com. Erlangen, 283. 

~ Ursinus, Heid. Cat., 287. 
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Some of these Churches adhere to the Augsburg Confes- 
sion with more rigidness than others; but, in some form, this 
Confession is the acknowledged symbol of all Lotherans. 
None can reject it, and still be Evangelical Lutherans. These 
Churches are, accordingly, called “* Zhe Churches of the Augs- 


burg Confession.”’* 


IV. The Name of Luther. 


Our Church is generally known by the name of “ The Lu- 
theran Church.” This title was first applied by the Roman- 
ists, in derision. It is no part of our original and proper 
designation. As a were party name, Lutherans have always 
protested against it. Our Church is simply “Zhe Evan- 
gelical Church;” or, “The Church of the Augsburg Con- 
Session. 

Luther was quite unwilling that his name should be used 
as a sectarian watchword. “I beg,” says he, “that my name 
may.be passed in silence, and that men call themselves, not 
Lutherans, bat Christians. Whois Luther? The doctrine 
is pot mine. I have been crucified for no one. Paul would 
not permit Christians to say, I am of Paul, or of Peter; but 
wished them to be of Christ. Why then should the children 
of Christ take my unhallowed name, a frail vile mortal? Do 
it not. Let us put away party names, and bear the name of 
Christ, whose doctrine we hold.” 

And yet, there is a sense in which the name of Luther is 
significant and dear. Being historically associated with the 
restoration of the pure gospel, and the exode of the Church 
of Christ from its bondage to popery, we feel that we can- 
not entirely discard it. With the pious George, the Mar- 


*The General Synod of the Lutheran Church in fhis country, 
recognizes “the Augsburg Confession and the Catechixms of Luther 
to be a summary and just exhibition of the fundamental articles of the 
Word of God ;" and specifically “rejects the Romish doctrine of the real 
presence, or Transubstantiation, and with it the doctrine of Consub- 
stantiation, rejects the Romish mass, and all the ceremonies distinctive 
of the mass; denies any power in the sacraments us an opus operatum, 
or that the blessings of Baptism and the Lord's Supper can be received 
without faith ; rejects auricular confession and priestly absolution ; holds 
that there is no priesthood on earth but that of al! believers, and that 
God only can forgive sins, and maintains the divine obligations of the 
Sabbath ;" and declares its judgment to be, that “the Augsturg Con- 
fession, properly interpreted, is in perfect consistence with this testi- 
mony and with the holy Scriptures.” See Const. of Theo. Sem., Art. 
3, Sec. 2, and General Synod’s Minutes of 1864, pp. 39, 40. 


¢ Luther's Germ. Works, Jena Ed. LL., 62. 
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grave of Brandenburg, we say, “We were not baptized in the 
name of Luther. He is not our God and Saviour. We do not 
rest our faith in him, and are not saved by him. And, there- 
fore, in this sense, we are no Lutherans. But, if it be asked, 
whether with heart and lips we profess the doctrines which 
God restored to light through the instrumentality of his 
blessed servant Dr. Luther, we neither hesitate, nor are we 
ashamed, to call ourselves Lutherans. In this sense we are, 
and, while we live, will remain Lutherans.’’* 

Luther himself haus made an observation on this point wor- 
thy of note. ‘There are some,” says he, ‘“‘who, when assail- 
ed, say they do not hold with Luther, but with the gospel, 
and with the Church ; and so escape, though in their hearts 
regarding my doctrine as evangelical. Such a confession is 
not sufficient, and amounts tg a denial of Christ. If you 
hold that the doctrine taught by Luther is the doctrine of 
the gospel, and that the pope's doctrine is opposed to the 
gospel, yon cannot cast Luther wholly aside, without casting 
aside with him that doctrine of his, which you confess to be 
the doctrine of Christ. You may, indeed, say: It matters 
not whether Luther be a sinner or a saint; the doctrine is 
not his, but Christ’s. But when asked whether you believe 
the dactrine which Luther teaches, pliant words must be 
abandoned, and Christ freely confessed, whether preached by 
Luther or any other person.’’} 

Lutherans hold, that it was the true gospel of Jesus Christ 
which God revived through the labors of his eminent servant, 
Martin Luther. They are accordingly not offended at being 
designated as “The Evangelical Lutheran Church.” 


V. Who Luther was. 


Nor is there occasion to be ashamed of Luther. Carlyle 
says, “I will call this Luther a true great man; great in in- 
tellect, in courage, affection and integrity; one of our most 
loveable and precious men. Great, not as a hewn obelisk ; 
but as an Alpine mountain—so simple, honest, spontaneous, 
not setting up to be great at all; there for quite another 
purpose than being great! Ah yes, unsubdued granite, 
piercing far and wide into the heavens; yet in the clefts of 
its fountains, green beautiful valleys with flowers! A right 
spiritual hero and prophet; once more, a true son of Nature 


* Koercher’s Vertheidigung, p. 62. 


7 See Seckendorf's History of Lutheranism, I, 3122. 
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and Fact, for whom these centuries, and many that are to 
come yet, will be thankful to heaven.’’* 


“a 





Cuter o'r all the galaxy of lights 
Which stud the firmament of Christian fame, 
Shone Lurner forth,—that miracle of men! 

A Gospel Hero, who with faith sublime 
Fulmined the lightnings of God’s flaming Word. 
* * ca - * 
His res or no, the wheel of ages turned! 
He balanced Europe on a single breath.” 


“When we consider the intellectual endowments of this 
extraordinary@man, solely in themselves, the boldness of his 
speculations, and the energies of his eloquence, will be found 
to form an epoch, not only in the history of the German 
language, but in the progress of European science, and Ea- 
ropean culture. Much was staked on the soul of that man, 
and it was in every respect a mighty and critical moment in 
the annals of mankind, and in the march of time.”"{ So 
speaks an historian, a critic, a philosopher, and a papist. 

The Cyclopzedia of the Society for the diffusion of usefal 
knowledge, declares that “Luther's moral courage, his undannt- 
ed firmness, his strong conviction, and the great revolntion 
which he effected in society, place him in the front rank of 
historical characters. The form of the Monk of Wittenberg, 
emerging from the receding gloom of the Middle Ages, ap- 
pears towering above the sovereigns and warriors, statesmen 
and divines of the sixteenth century, who were his cotempo- 
raries, his antagonists, and his disciples.’’§ 

“In the rugged grandeur of his faith, he may well be con- 
sidered as the Elijah of the Reformation; while his life, by 
the stern and solemn realities of its experiences, and the 
almost ideal evolutions of events, by which it was accompan- 
ied, constitates, indeed, the embodied poew of European 
Protestaatism.”’|| 

Such a man merits our peculiar regard. God has honored 
him, as he honored his apostles and prophets; and why 
should we blush to wear his name close upon our hearts ? 

“A sense of duty, acting on an unconquered heart, sent 


* Heroes and Hero Worship, 127. + Montgomery's “Luther.” 
¢ F. Von Schlegel’s Philosophy of Hist., Sec. 15. 


2 Vol. 15, p. 207. || Montgomery's “Luther.” 
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him forth singlehanded to encounter hosts of obdurate foes ; 
and, by the bent of his uplifted arm, he shook the authority 
of the high pontificate which kept the potentates of the earth 
in thraldom, and brought down the peering altitude of that 
olden tyranny, whose head was raised to heaven, and whose 
base was fixed in the deepest prejudice. His lone heart 
nourished the germ of the greatest revolution the world ever 
saw. Many. heads caught his enthusiastic ardor; and his 
voice was echoed from the most distant corners of Europe. 
He entered the field as a champion of the rig':ts of humanity, 
his might overcame every difficulty, and he stood forward as 
the victorious conqueror of ignorance and imposture. * * 
Luther did more for the success of a mighty cause than any 
had before him achieved in the history of the world. From 
his deep, silent and meditative spirit, an impulse was given 
to the mechanism of human society, which it never till then 
received.” So spake the distinguished Dr. Chalmers.* 

“Kings and emperors have made pilgrimages to the tomb 
of that monk, and natious cherish in their hearts his imper- 
ishable name. Charles V, Frederick the Great, Peter of 
Russia, and Wallenstien, and, lastly, Napoleon, visited the 
spot where the remains of the Reformer lie; and even these 
names, the sounds of which still shake the casements of the 
world, seem but cyphets beside the dust of Martin Luther.’’} 

And shall we be blamed for honoring the memory of such a 
man, or cease to regard him as one of the noblest and great- 
est of God’s servants that ever adorned and blessed our world ? 
Would we not be casting contempt upon the mercies of God 
not to hold such a man in high regard? We will not play 
the papist, and canonize him, or worship him; bat we are 
justified in assigning him the brightest place in the roll of the 
illustrious dead. 


“And let the pope, and priest, their victor scorn, 
Each fault reveal, each imperfection scan, 
And by their fell anatomy of hate, 
His life dissect with satire’s keenest edge,— 
But still may Luther, with his mighty heart, 
Defy their malice. 

* * * * * * 





Far beyond them soars the soul 


* Sermon on Jer. 6 : 16, preached in London. 


+ Cumming’s Lectures on Apucalypse, p. 150. 
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They slander; from his tomb there still comes forth 
A magic, which appals them by its power; 

And the brave monk who made the popedom rock, 
Champions a world to show his equal yet!""* 


VI. Protestantism of the Lutheran Churches. 


The Romanist, Pallavicini, has said, that a Protestant is 
simply an enemy of the emperor and the pope. But, as ap- 
plied to Lutherans, through whom Protestantism derived its 
being and its name, this statement involves too much, and too 
little. We are not necessarily enemies of emperor or pope, 
except so far as the empire or papacy ventures to invade 
the sacred domain of private conscience, or to enforce laws 
upon the free soul, or to legislate upon the subject of our 
salvation. We are also more than mere utterers of negations. 
We indeed spare not to cry down all ecclesiastical and spirit- 
ual usurpations ; but we also insist on obedience to the King 
of Kings. We acknowledge government to be an ordinance 
of God, and teach submission to it as a sacred duty, when 
kept within its proper sphere; but we uplift the crown of 
Christ above all other crowns, and exalt the Word of God 
above all earthly legislation. 

Protestantism first took outward form at one of the Diets 
of Charles V, at Spire, in the Kingdom of Bavaria, A. D. 
1529. A trying time had come for the adherents of the re- 
viving gospel. As one of them said to another, “‘ We must 
deny the Word of God, or burn!” So it was. The enemies 
of the truth had assembled and resolved to crush the evan- 
gelical cause. The former privileges of our Churches were 
revoked. All further spread of the new opinions was pro- 
hibited. No controverted point was to be any longer agita- 
ted. No conversions were to be at all allowed. And to these 
provisions the Protestants were required at once to submit. 

The hopes of the world began to flicker, as for their final 
extinction. What was to be done? Mighty issues for man- 
kind being suspended on that inquiry. “Let us resist the 
decree,” said those gospel heroes. And they drew up their 
solemn protest, and read it to the assembled States: 

“We protest, by these presents, before God, our only Cre- 
ator, Preserver, Redeemer and Saviour, and who will one 
day be our Judge, as well as before all men, and all crea- 
tures, that we, for us and our people, neither consent nor 


* Montgomery's “Luther.” 
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adhere, in any manner whatever, to the proposed decree, in 
anything that is contrary to God, to his Word, to our right 
conscienee, or to the salvation of our souls. * * We 
cannot assert that when Almighty God calls a man to his 
knowledge, he dare not embrace that divine knowledge. * * 
There is no true doctrine but that which conforms to the Word 
of God. The Lord forbids the teaching of any other faith. 
The holy Scriptures, with one text explained by other and 
plainer texts, are, in all things necessary for the Christian, 
easy to be understood, and adapted to enlighten. We are, 
therefore, resolved, by divine grace, to maintain the pure 
preaching of God's only Word, as it is contained in the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, without anything 
added thereto. This Word is the trath alone. It is the sure 
rule of all doctrine and life, and can never fail or deceive us. 
He who builds on this foundation, shall stand against all the 
powers of hell, whilst all the vanities that are set up against 
it shall fall before the face of God. 

“ We therefore reject the yoke that is imposed upon us.” 

So spake the men who stood up for God and the truth, as 
they sundered the last strong ligaments which bound the 
gospel of Jesus, enfranchised the reviving Church, and gave 
a name to evangelical Christendom. 

First, They denied the right of the civil power to legislate 
for the conscience in matters between the soul and God, and 
maintained with prophets and apostles, that we must obey 
God rather than man. 

Second, They denied the supremacy of the pope, and the 
authority of the papal court to interpret the Sariveres for 
us, maintaining the right of private judgment, and the suffi- 
ciency of The Word of God without human additions. 

Third, They denied the right of any earthly power to 
stifle the free utterance of truth, or the free avowal of a 
man’s religious convictions ; thus announcing the proper ag- 
gressiveness of the gospel, and that grand principle of re- 
ligious freedom which gives to every man the right, under 
responsibility to God, to believe and teach what the Word of 
God presents. 

Such was Protestantism in its origin; and such is the 
Protestantism of the Lutheran Churches, since the 19th day 
of April, 1529. 


VII. The Creed of Lutherans. 
Chillingworth has said with much force, that “THE Brie, 
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the Bible only, is the religion of Protestants.” But this by 
no means cuts them off from a full and formal utterance of 
what they believe to be the teachings of the Bible. He who 
believes it wrong for a Church, or any number of Churches 
together, to make and publish a creed, cannot consistently 
avow that belief. A man’s creed is what he believes. And 
for a man to declare his belief, that the making and publish- 
ing of creeds is wrong, thereby himself makes and publishes 
a creed. If he speaks what he believes, he has an oral 
creed; and if he writes what he believes, he has a written 
creed: and if he speaks or writes what he does not believe, 
he is a hypocrite. No man, therefore, can be a believer in 
anything, or a disbeliever in anything, and yet be consistent 
an honest in blaming others for putting forth their creed. 

A man cannot open his lips to preach, without uttering 
some formula of belief as to what is taught in the Bible. 
Neither can men associate together in worship or Church fel- 
lowship, without some common ground of agreement, untler- 
stood or expressed. So that the necessity for a creed lies in 
the very nature of the human mind, of religion, and of the 
Church. There is, indeed, no alternative but this, that we 
must have a creed or never be saved. The Saviour says, 
“He that beliveth not, shall be damned.”” And whosoever 
believes, must have something which he believes. And what 
he believes is a creed. Every man, then, and every Church, 
must have a creed. Without a creed, noone can be a Chris- 
tian, but is an obstinate rebel and on his way to everlasting 
perdition. 

The Lutheran Church takes as her fundamental and im- 
mutable basis, that “The only rule and standard, according 
to which all doctrines and teachers alike are to be judged 
and tried, are the prophetic and apostolic Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments.”"* But it is still the duty of men to 


* Formula of Concord, Epitome. The articles of Smalcald, have this 
further statement on this point: “Hx patrum enim verbis et factis non 
sunt exstruendi articuli fider: alioquin etiam articulus fidei fieret vic- 
tus ipsorum, vestimentorum ratio, domus elc., quemamodum cum reli- 
quiis sanclorum luserunt. Regulam autem aliam habemus, ut videlicet 
verbum Dei condat articulos fidei, et preterea nemo, ne angelus qui- 
dem.” That is to say, We are not to make articles of faith of the 
words or works of the fathers; otherwise their food, dress and houses, 
would also have to be made articles of faith, as men have made shows 
of the relics of saints ; but we have a different Rule, even the Word of 
God, this makes our articles of faith, and no one else, not even an an‘ 
gel. Pars. Il, Art. IL. 
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to take up and declare what is found in the Scriptures; in 
doing which they gradually merge into communities, marked 
by a unity of views, feelings, practices and spirit. A com- 
mon opinion or belief springs into being, and, by the time 
they have come into communion with each other as a Church, 
they already have a creed, whether longer or shorter, record- 
ed or otherwise. And they confess to, and in, that creed ; 
not because they have violated, displaced, or discarded the 
Scriptures, but for the very reason that they have given to 
the Bible its rightful authority, and have used it as God has 
ordained, and acknowledge what it teaches. 

Such an acknowledgement of the faith of Lutherans, is 
summarily given in “that boast of Germany and pride of the 
Reformation, the Augsburg Confession;’* a production 
which, a distinguished Calvinistic historian says, ‘will ever 
remain one of the master-pieces of the human mind, enlight- 
ened by the spirit of God.” “I leok upon it,” says he, “as 
the heroic monument of the most admirable acts that Chris- 
tian history makes us acquainted with. I admire it, because 
I recognize in it a great work, drawn from the inspired Word 
of God.”+ It was the’ first confession of the Reforméd 
Churches, and is still the fundamental confession of Protest- 
ant Christianity. 


VIII. The Augsburg Confession. 


The Augsburg Confession, which derives it name from the 
place at which it was first made public, grew out of the ne- 
cessities of the times. 

The pure evangelical teachings of Luther, had spread over 
all Germany. They had won many devout and powerful ad- 
herents, in high places as well as among the common people. 
The unchained gospel had arrayed princes and states against 
the mammoth pretensions of the See of Rome. The Em- 
peror, Charles V, began to be uneasy as to the effect of these 
things upon his imperial authority, and entered upon meas- 
ures to quiet the disssensions which began to menace his em- 
pire. He proclaimed a Diet of the estates general, to be 
held at Augsburg, in the kingdom of Bavaria, on the eighth 
of April, 1530, “to consult farther about the dissensions con- 


* Archbishop Lawrence on the Thirty-nine Articles, p, 39. 
+ D’Aubigne’s Reformation, Vol. IV. 192, and Speech at Kirchentag, 


1853. 
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cerning religion and faith, how the opinions and sentiments 
of contending parties might be mutually expressed, explain- 
ed, and considered with moderation and affection ;” engaging 
to be present and to preside over the illustrious assemblage 
in person. 

Judging from the mild and pious language which he em- 
ployed, some expected the emperor’ as a prince of peace ; 
but Luther apprehended severity and violence. The hearts of 
the Reformers trembled; but they committed their cause to 
God, and vowed to be firm to the gospel. 

The Diet had now been ordered. How were the Protest- 
ants to meet it? Various suggestions were considered. At 
length, the pious Chancellor Briick proposed, that their views 
“should be brought together in a systematic form, with evi- 
dences from the Word of God,” that they might have some- 
thing tangible to present. His advice was followed. Prince 
John of Saxony, at once gave orders to Luther, Jonas, Bu- 
genhagen and Melanchthon, “‘to lay aside all other watters, 
and consult together on the points of controversy, and com- 

lete a draft of their views, and present themselves before 
fim, in Torgau,” by a specified time. 

The Prince’s commands were obeyed; and seventeen arti- 
cles, written by Lather himself, known as the Torgau Arté 
eles, were put into the hands of the noble and pious Elector. 
Other articles of a similar description, composed by Osiander 
or Rarer, at the instance of George of Brandenburg, were 
also put into his possession. Both these documents were 
then put into the hands of Philip Melanchthon, for revision 
and amplification. And under the touches of his elegant 
pen, and bathed with his heavenly spirit, they became the 
illustrious Augsburg Confession. Luther examined it, and 
said, “I like it well. I have no changes or corrections to 
make. Neither would it become me to touch it; for I can- 
not tread so meekly and so softly. May Christ our Lord 
grant, that this work may produce mach and great fruit ! 
Amen.” 

The Diet had now convened, The Emperor was in Augs- 
burg. The time for hearing the Protestants was set. On 
the twenty-third of June these noble men came together with 
their religious teachers to make the final decision as to what 
they should say. It was a solemn and trying time; and the 
hopes of the world lay-in those throbbing and agitated 
hearts. The prepared Confession was read. It seemed to 
be all that was needed. The Elector of Saxony was making 
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ready to sign it, when Melanchthon interfered, saying, “It is 
for the theologians and ministers to propose these things, 
whilst the authority of the mighty ones of earth is to be re- 
served for other matters.”” ‘God fordid,” replied the Elec- 
tor, “that you should exclude me. I am resolved to do my 
duty without being troubled about my crown. I desire to 
confess the Lord. My electoral hat and robes are not so 
precious to me as the cross of Jesus Christ.” And so say- 
ing, he wrote down his name to the immortal document,— 
Joun, Elector of Saxony.” Georce, Margrave of Bran- 
denburg, Ernest, Duke of Luneburg, and Put.ip, Land- 
grave of Hesse, followed his example. A fifth took the pen 
saying, “If the honor of my Lord Jesus Christ requires it, 
I am ready to leave my goods and life behind me;’’ and 
wrote his name WOLFGANG, Prince of Anhalt.” “Rather 
would I renounce my subjects and my states,” said he; 
“rather would I quit the country of my fathers, staff in 
hand; rather would I gain my bread by cleaning the shoes 
of foreigners, than to receive any other doctrine than that 
which is contained in this confession.” 

There were men of faith and daring in those days! 

The designated twenty-fifth of June came ;—‘‘the greatest 
day of the Reformation, and one of the most glorious in the 
history of Christianity and of mankind,” says D’ Aubigne.* 
The Emperor was seated on his throne in the chapel of the 
Palatine Palace. Around him were the Electors, Princes, 
States, and greatest magnates of the Empire. The Protest- 
ant confessors arose to state their case. Chancellor Baier, 
with a copy of the Confession in his hand, stood before the 
throne. In the vigorous tongue of Luther, slowly, distinctly, 
and in a clear, calm voice, he read it. And never has there 
been but one such a reading. It was a scene of trial, but 
glorious triumph. “I thrill with joy,” said Luther, “that I 
have lived to see the hour in which Christ is preached by his 
confessors to an assembly so illustrious, and in a form so 
beautiful. Herein is fulfilled what the Scripture saith, ‘I will 
declare thy testimonies in the presence of kings.’”’ The 
very gospel which the emperor had forbidden to be preached 
from the pulpits, was now sounding in the palace. What 
many had supposed to be unfit even for servants to listen to, 
the masters and lords of the empire heard with wonder. As- 
sembled kings, and great ones of the earth, were the audi- 


* History of Reformation, Voi. IV, 184. 
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tory; crowned princes were the preachers; and the sermon 
was the royal truth of God! 

“Since the days of the apostles,” said Mathesius, ‘there 
has never been a greater accomplishment, or a more magnifi- 
cent confession of Jesus Christ.” 

“We would not for any sacrifice have missed being present 
at this reading,’ was the remark on every side. 

“All that the Lutherans have said is true, and we cannot 
deny it,” said the Bishop of Augsburg. 

“Can you by sound reasons refute the confession made by 
the Elector and bis allies ?’’ said the Duke of Bavaria to Dr, 
Eck. ‘Not with the writings of the apostles and prophets ; 
but with the fathers and councils I can,”’ was the answer. 
“Ah!” replied the Duke, “I understand then, that the Lu- 
therans are entrenched in the Scriptures, and we are only 
aside of them.” 

From that hour, Archbishop Herman, Elector of Cologne, 
the Count-Palatinate Frederick, Duke Erick of Brunswick- 
Luneberg, Duke Henry of Mecklenbarg, and the Dukes of 
Powerania, were gained to the truth as it is in Jesus. And 
it is reported even of the Emperor himself, that he said the 
Protestant articles were but the trath, and that he carried this 
conviction to his grave. 


“Ob! "twas a scene, heroically great 
And unsurpassed.—From the hills of Rome 
The Vatican in vain its thunders rolled.” 


The great Confession had now been made, Copies of it 
were scnt to all the Courts. It was translated inte French, 
Italian, Spanish and Portuguese. It circulated through all 
Europe. ‘Even the Greek patriarchs read it in their own 
tongue. It has since been produced in Hebrew, Belgic, Sla- 
vonic, English, and various other languages, It has been 
read and received by millions apon wiillions. of people, in 
each of ten successive generations, and at this moment it 
represents the faith and religious training of about 3,000,000 
of souls in Sweden; 1,500,000 in Norway ; 2,000,000 in Den- 
mark, the Faroe Islands, and Jutland; 500,000 in France; 
25,000,000 in Protestant Germany; 5,000,000 in Prassia ; 
1,500,000 in Austria, Hangary, Bohemia and Moravia; 2,- 
500,000 in Poland and Russia; 1,000,000 in the United 
States and Canada; 100,000 in the West India Islands ; 
100,000 in Brazil; 50,000 in the South American States; 
which would make, in all, more than forty willions of souls! 
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Thus was fulfilled what Luther said: ‘Our Confession will 
penetrate into every court, and the sound thereof will go 
through all the earth.’’* 


IX. Doctrinal Essence of the Lutheran Reformation. 


‘By grace are ye saved, through faith; and that not of 
yourselves: it is the gift of God.” So said the inspired 
Paul; and such was the key-note of that glad song of good 
to men, which went forth from Jerusalem in the days of the 
Roman Emperors, and spread from the Euphrates to the 
Rhine, and to the ends of the earth. Germany was not 
among the first to receive it; but she was among the last to 
let it go, and the first in modern times to sound it once more 
in the ears of the world, 

“A man is justified out of grace, through faith,” said 
Staupitz, from St. Bernard, to a heart-sick young German 
monk, without dreaming for a moment, that he was planting, 
the seed of the old gospel in a soil, from which it would grow 
to fill all the earth. 

The heart of the Church was in a state of fearful decay, 
Ebionitism had early directed the eyes of men towards legal 
observances and fruitless ceremonies; thus drawing a veil 
over the doctrine of forgiveness through the merits of Jesus 
alone, Gnosticism threw out palliations for sin, and too ef- 
fectually prompted the confessors, of the olden time, to sub- 
stitute an ascetic life, and fictions of purgatory, for the 
mediation of Christ and his righteousness. Abnegations and 
retirement from the business and social alliances and activites 
of life came to be thought the most effective auxiliaries to 
Christian holiness. A spiritual aristocracy sprang up, claim- 
ing to itself a more emphatic holiness, by reason of unnat- 
ural abstinence and bodily macerations. Orders of saintship 
were instituted. Virginity, male and female, became a sub- 
ject of laudation. The marriage of the clergy was abolished. 
The inferiority, supposed to adhere to common Christians, led 
to mediatorships of priests on earth, and saints in heaven. 


* How is it to be accounted for, that we have not a good and conveni- 
ent edition of this glorious document, within common reach in the En- 
glish language? There is a vast deal said about it, as to what it teaches, 
and what it does not teach,—how it is to be understood, and how not; 
and we have had various American recensions of it. Is it not about 
time to give the Confession iése//’ into the hands of our people, in a con- 
venient and readable form? We are very sure that it will speak better 
for itself, than any body can speak for it. 
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Pargatorial processes were invented, and indulgences follow- 
ed. Spiritual guilt soon came to be expiated by bodily suf- 
ferings, or by forfeitures of money. The Virgin Mary was 
constituted the world’s great advocate in heaven, and the 
pope, the vicar of God upon earth. “The very temples were 
turned into a stage, and the priests into mountebanks.” The 
gospel of man displaced, and almost vanquished the gospel 
of God. Christianity, which started as a proclamation of 
salvation by grace through faith, was transmuted into a sys- 
tem of degrading works. 


“For cent’ries, deep the night of falsehood reigned, 
Mildewed the soul, and manacled her powers 

With fettering darkness; cloistered learning pined 
In cell monastic; science grew extinct; 

The Bible mouldered in scholastic rust ; 

That fountain, from the Saviour’s wounded side 
For sins once oped, by sealing lies was shut ; 

And, ’stead of that bright garb which mercy wore, 
Of perfect righteousness, by Jesus wrought, 
Spangled with graces, rich as God’s own smiles,— 
The filthy rags of ineffectual works 

Clad the cold skeleton of naked souls: 

While on his throne of sacerdotal lies, 

The arch impostor, Satan’s rival, sat 

Self-deified, and ripened earth for hell. 

Ten Lurner rose; and Liberty and Light 
Unbarred the soul, and let salvation in.” 


The Church had fallen,” says D’Aubigne, “because the 
great doctrine of justification through faith in Christ had 
been lost. It was, therefore, necessary that this doctrine 
should. be restored to her, before she could arise. Whenever 
this fundamental truth should be restored, all the errors and 
and devices which had usurped its place, the train of saints, 
works, penances, masses, and indulgences, would vanish. 
The moment the ONE Mediator, and his ONE sacrifice are ac- 
knowledged, all other mediators, and all other sacrifices dis- 
appear.”’* 

The remedy was plain, and Luther was led directly to it. 
Justification by faith in Jesus Christ, was the lever with 
which he raised the world from its grave. “It is that,” said 
he, ‘which forms the Church, nourishes it, builds it up, pre- 


* History of the Reformation, Vol. I, p. 69. 
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serves and defends it. No one can rightly teach in the 
Church, or successfully resist its adversary, if he be wanting 
in attachment to this s grand truth. Jt is the heel that crushes 
the serpent’s head.’ 

Deeply had this Side been written in Luther’s heart. 
Like a charm it stole upon his agitated and agonized con- 
science in the cloister of Erfurt. Like a voice from heaven 
it flashed upon him while attempting, by way of penance, to 
climb upon his.knees up Pilate’s stair-case at Rome, and filled 
his soul, as it has the soul of many a sinner, with the glad 
consciousness of acceptance in Jesus. ‘1 felt myself born- 
again as @ new man,” says he, “‘and I entered by an opened 
door into the very paradise of God. From that hour I saw 
the holy Scriptures with other eyes. And the allusions to 
the ‘righteousness of God,’ which I before detested, I began 
from that time to value and love as the sweetest and most 
consolatory of truths. This text of St. Paul, ‘Zhe just shall 
live by faith,’ was to me the very gate of heaven.” 

In all his subsequent labors for God and the Church, Lu- 
ther never ceased to proclaim this doctrine, as the vital es- 
sence and sum of the Reformation he preached; yea, as the 
article by which the Church must stand or fall. “If this 
single article remain pure,” says he, “the whole Church will 
also remain pure, harmonious, and without factions.” In- 
deed, like Paul, he seemed to know nothing but justification 
by faith in the Son of God, crucified for sin. It was wrought 
in him. It permeated his whole being. It was welded to 
his spirit. It was the centre to which all his thoughts, feel- 
ings, and hopes gravitated. It was the spring from which 
all his heroic impulses came. It was the secret of his 
strength, both before God and man. As soon might immor- 
tal mind be annihilated, as this great truth displaced from his 
inmost soul. ‘Whereas I see,’’ said he in a trying moment, 
“that the devil, by his doctors and teachers, is incessantly 
attacking this fundamental article; therefore, I, Doctor Mar- 
tin Luther, an unworthy evangelist of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
do confess, that faith alone, without works, justifies in the 
sight of God; and I declare, that in spite of the Emperor 
of the Romans, the Emperor of the Turks, the Emperor of 
the Tartars, the Emperor of the Persians, the Pope, all the 
cardinals, bishops, priests, monks, nuns, kings, princes, no- 
bles, all the world, and all the devils, it shall stand unshaken 


* Letter to John Brentius. 
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forever! and that if they will persist in opposing this trath, 
they will draw down upon themselves the flames of hell. 
This is the true and holy gospel, and the declaration of me, 
Doctor Luther, according to the light given to me by the 
Holy Spirit. * | * No one has died for our sins, but Je- 
sus Christ, the Son of God. I repeat it once more: let all 
the evil spirits of earth and hell foam and rage, as they may, 
this nevertheless is true. If Christ alone takes away sins, 
we, with all our works, cannot take them away; although 
good works follow deliverance, as surely as fruit appears upon 
a living tree. This is our doctrine; the Holy Spirit teaches 
it, as also all holy Christian people. We hold it in God's 
name. Amen.” . 

And what we find thus mixed in with the very soul of Lu- 
ther, furnishes the key to the true doctrinal character of the 
movement which he shaped and guided, and of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church. “The Reformation sprang living from his 
own heart, where God himself had placed it.”* “Such were 
the great talents and qualities of Luther,” says Professor 
Smyth, ‘and such the situation of Europe at the time, that 
the Reformation, in fact, passed from the mind of the one 
into the mind of the other.”+ The glorious change that was 
then effected in the world, was but a re-enactment upon a 
wider scale of what had transpired in Luther's own breast. 
“Luther the Reformer,” says Montgomery, “is but an out- 
ward and visible index to the inward and invisible charac- 
teristics of Luther, the Man. * * Wonderfully and 
wisely the trials and experiences of his inner nature were 
providentially overruled, and wrought into experimental con- 
nection with those religious achievements which have made 
the name of Martin Luther immortal.’’t 

“The great doctrine of the Reformation,” says Cumming, 
“was the doctrine of justification by faith alone in the 
righteousness of our Lord Jesus Christ.”§ ‘This one arti- 
cle,” says Luther, “reigneth in my heart;"’|| and this one 
article reigns through all the work that he accomplished, and 
through all the Church which he restored. ‘The adoption 


* D’Aubigne’s Voice of the Church. 
+ Lectures on Modern History, Vol. I, p. 265. 


t Luther, p. 13. « Lectures on the Apocalypse, p. 169. 
|| Preface on Galations. 
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of the doctrine of justification: by faith, and the defence of 
it when assailed, embraced the Reformation,” says Headly.* 
It embraces also the life, aim, and mission of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church. 

“We teach, that we cannot obtain righteousness and the 
forgiveness of sin before God by our own merits, works and 
atonement; .but that we obtain the remission of sins, and are 
justified before God, by grace, for Christ’s sake, through 
faith ;” says the Augsburg Confession.t “This is the prin- 
cipal and most important article of the whole Christian doc- 
trine, the key to the whole Bible, the way to the unspeakable 
treasure and true knowledge of Christ,’’ says Melanchthon, 
in his triumphant Apology. “It is the high and most im- 
portant article, upon which the salvation of our souls de- 
pends,” says the elaborate Formula of Coneord. And our 
Churches “unanimously believe, teach, and confess, that poor 
sinful man is justified before God—that is, absolved, and de- 
clared free from all his sins, and from the sentence of his 
well-deserved condemnation, and is adopted as a child and 
an heir of eternal life—without any human merit or worthi- 
ness, and without any antecedent, present or subsequent 
works, out of pure grace, for the sake of the merit, the per- 
fect obedience, the bitter sufferings and death, and the resur- 
rection of Christ, our Lord alone, whose obedience is imputed 
unto us for righteousness, through the Holy Spirit, by faith 
in the promises of the gospel.’ { 

Nations caught up that one truth, and lived. Rome heard 
it, despised, staggered, and fell. It is God’s own polished 
blade in the battle with Antizhrist. They who receive it are 
the Lord’s freemen, earth’s true nobility, and heaven’s heirs. 
They that reject it, have names written in water, and are 
yet “in the gall of bitterness, and in the bonds of iniquity.” 
The Lutheran Churches cling to it as their chief article, and 
so far are‘sound and pure. 


“?Twas grace in principle which Luther taught: 
Here is the lever which the world uplifts— 

‘A Saviour just, for man unjust hath died!’ 

Ilere is a TRUTH, whose trumpet voice might preach 
The Pope’s religion into airy nought ; 

A truth, which is at once the text of texts, 


Making all Scripture music to ofr souls.” 
‘ 


* Luther and Cromwell, 62. { Article IV. 
t Form of Concord, Art. II. 
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X. The Lutheran Churches true Churches. 


We maintain that our Churches are Churches of Christ, 
founded upon true apostolical principles. No Protestants, 
except such as care not to have the name, have ever denied 
it. 

Palmer in his Treatise on the Church, devotes a long sec- 
tion to the proof, and congratulates himself that he has suffi- 
ciently shown, that LUTHERANS AKE NEITHER SCHISMATICS, 
NOR HERETICS; and that theologians of the British Churches 
have ever acknowledged the Lutheran and Reformed to be 
Churches of Christ.* 

Edwin Hall esserts, that “it is notorious, that the English 
Reformers uniformly treated the non-episcopal Foreign 
Churches (Lutheran and Reformed) as true Churches and 
ministers.’ ; 

Gaillard writes, that it can be stated, on the authority of 
the London Christian Observer of 1841, “that the Cranmers, 
Ridleys, Latiters, Hoopers, Jewells and Hookers, of the 
days of Edward VI, and Queen Elizabeth, though persuaded 
in favor of Episcopacy, and zealously attached to it, yet cor- 
dially embraced the Lutheran and Reformed Churches as 
sisterly communions.’’{ 

Bishop Burnet remarks, “that not only those who penned 
the (39) Articles, but the body of the Church for above half 
an age after, did acknowledge the foreign Churches to be 
true Churches, as to all the essentials of a Church.’’ § 

Bishop Hall says, “The Reformed Churches, which want 
this government (7. e., of bishops), we do love and honor as 
our sister Churches, as the dear spouse of Christ. Your 
uncharitableness offers to choke me with those scandalous 
censures and disgraceful terms, which some of ours have let 
fall upon those Churches, and their eminent professors ; 
which, I confess, it is more easy to be sorry for than, on 
some hands, to excuse.”"§ 

Dr. Jackson, Bishop Sanderson, Cousin, Bishop of Durham, 
and Bishop Taylor, have expressed themselves to the same 
effect. Hence says Dr. Stone,|| that “in those days of close 
searching into the essence and nature of things spiritual and 


* Palmer on the Church, Vol. I. pp. 333, 366. 

+ Puritans and their principles, p. 279. 

} History of the Reformation, p. 552. 

2 Exposition of the Articles, Art. XXTIT. 

{ Hall’s Works, Vol. IX, p. 690, Pratt's Ed., 1808. 
|| Discourses on the Church, p, 12). 
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ecclesiastical, there was no idea, among this class of English 
divines, of shatting'the Reformed Continental Churches out 
of the pale of visible catholicism ;” but held them to be “the 
Church of England’s dearest sisters abroad.” 

There are those, however, who condemn the Lutheran 
Churches, as apostate from the one holy catholic Church of 
Jesus Christ. * 

Pre-eminent among them, are those who hold, that the 
Lord Jesus has invested Peter, and his alleged successors, - 
with supreme jurisdiction over the universal Church, and that 
all who refuse submission to the Pope of Rome, and to the 
priesthood under him, are base heretics, to be avoided by 
men, and accursed of God, But, what saith the Saviour ? 
“The princes of the Gentiles exercise dominion over them, 
and they that are great exercise authority upon thew; but it 
shall not be so among you,” Matt. 20: 25—27. “Be not 
ye-called Rabbi: for one is your Master, even Christ; and 
all ye are brethren. And call no man your father upon the 
earth; for one is your Father which is in heaven,” Matt. 23: 
8,9. This claim of supreme lordship for the Pope, is spe- 
cially singled out in Scripture as one great mark of “the 
man of sin, the son of perdition,” 2 Thess. 2: 3,4. The 
powers named in those passages adduced to prove the su- 
premacy of Peter, are several times referred to, as conferred 
indiscriminately upon the whole college of apostles, Matt. 
18 : 18—20; John 20: 21—23. Paul claims that he was 
not a whit behind, or inferior to, Peter, or any other apostle, 
2 Cor. 11:5; 12:11. Nay, he did not hesitate to resist 
and censure Peter, and by inspiration of God declared him- 
self right in so doing, Gal. 2: 11. Neither does Peter any- 
where speak of himself other than as one of a company, of 
equal rank and power. He refers to himself as “A servant 
and apostle’—‘an elder;’’ but never once as sovereign 
pontiff, or pope Peter. And if there is one thing clearly 
made out as to the constitution of the apostolic Church, it is, 
that no one individual was the pre-eminent organ of the Ho- 
ly Spirit, or the depository of supreme and universal juris- 
diction. There were “diversities of gifts,” and “differences 
of administration ;’’ but nowhere do we read of gifts of su- 
premacy, to which we all must bow the neck, or lose heaven, 

It cannot, therefore, be proved, that Peter ever received 
such power as Romanists ascribe to him; or that, if he did 
receive it, it was meant to be transmitted to successors; or 
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that, if it was to be transmitted, it ever was transmitted to 
the bishop of Rome. Neither can it be proved that Peter 
ever so much as saw Rome. 

To all right-thinking persons then, it is evidently errone- 
ous, absurd, and wicked, for any people to undertake to ex- 
communicate the Lutheran or any other Churehes, for non- 
submission to the arrogant papal See, and his exacting 
minions. ' 

But there is another class of religionists, not Romanists, 
nor answering very promptly to the name of Protestants, 
who deny to the Lutheran Churches a place in the general 
Church of Christ, because we have not retained an episcopal 
Church order, and have communion in the sacraments not 
“episcopally administered.” Those people. regard prelacy, 
or the order of diocesan bishops, as essential to the Church. 
They hold that the office of apostles was appointed to be a 
perpetual thing in the Church; that the apostles, as such, 
had their suceessors, chosen and ordained by themselves ; 
that these, their successors in the apostleship, constituted and 
empowered others again to exercise and transfer the same 
superior prerogatives ; that so a succession of apostles, now 
called bishops, has been preserved and perpetuated to the 
present day ; that these bishops have the exclusive right to 
ordain to the ministerial office, to confer the gifts of the Holy 
Ghost, and to exercise episcopal jurisdiction over God’s min- 
isters and Churches; and that if we do not adhere to these 
bishops, and receive the ordinances of Christianity as dis- 
pensed by them, or by those sent by them, we are not, and 
cannot be, within the pale of the true Church of Christ. ‘But 
such a conception of the Church is essentially the same as 
that entertained by the Romanists. It clings to the same 
idea of an outward close corporation, and merely transfers 
the centre of unity from the pope to the bishop. Whatever 
men may say, a hyper-prelatist, is a quadroon papist. And 
if it is unseriptural and arrogant to limit the boundaries of 
the Church of Christ to the dominions of one pope, how can 
it be right to confine it to the jurisdiction and administration 
of an order of prelates, who are in reality the one pope par- 
celed out and distributed into a number of lesser popes ? 

We admit, that, in a certain sense, and to some extent, 
every lawful minister of Jesus Christ does succeed to the 
place and commission which at first was given to the twelve 
apostles; but that Christ meant to perpetuate an order of 
apostles, distinct from, and with jurisdiction over, the com- 
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mon eldership of his ministers, we deny. It has no founda- 
tion in the Scriptures. So far as there was anything peculiar, 
distinct and superior in the apostleship to separate and dis- 
tinguish it from the common ministerial commission, we hold 
that it was confined to the twelve, and ceased with them. 

So long as men put diocesan episcopacy on the ground of 
human arrangement, prudence and policy, as its most intelli- 
gent and pious advocates have done; so long as it is insisted 
on only 2s a desirable and ancient form of Church govern- 
ment; we have no controversy with it, where it exists. In 
various countries, the Lutheran Churches have retained it, or 
what is equivalent to it. But when people claim for it an 
express appointment of God, and put forth as the scle foun- 
tain of the Church, and undertake to depose all ministers, 
and excommunicate al! Christian communities, who do not 
receive it, we resist them as errorists, who do violence to the 
Word of God and to Christian charity. 

Let us look for a moment at the characteristics of the 
apostleship of the twelve, who built the early foundations of 
the Christian Church, and we shall see that it was personal 
and intransferable. 

1. Those who held it were personally elected by the Sa- 
viour himself. ‘He called unto him his disciples, and of 
them he chose twelve, whom he also named apostles,” Luke 
6: 12,13. The subsequent appointment of Matthias to take 
the place made vacant by the dejection of Judas Iscariot, is 
not an exception. It is exceedingly doubtful, whether Mat- 
thias ever was a partaker of the high apostleship of the 
twelve. We do no irreverence to the sacred record by saying, 
that Peter was, perhaps, premature in that movement. The 
Holy Spirit, which was to be the unerring guide of the apos- 
tles, had not yet been poured out. The silence of the Scrip- 
tures respecting the subsequent career and end of Matthias, 
also sustains the doubt. And wheu we consider the stress 
laid upon the number “twelve,” in connection with the apos- 
tleship, and Paul’s claim to a perfect equality with the chief- 
est, we are strongly impelled to deny that Matthias ever was 
an apostle of the order of the twelve, Paul's claim toa 
place in the list of “‘the twelve apostles of the Lamb,” also 
has this great advantage, that he was called by the Lord Je- 
sus personally, Acts 9; Gal.1:1. And even upon the 
supposition that Matthias was, and Paul was not one of “the 
twelve,” his election still had something of direct divine in- 
terference in it. Ue was appointed in preference to Barsabas 
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by the sacred Jot, Acts 1: 23—26. So that if we admit the 
propriety and inspiration of Peter’s proceeding in the matter, 
we are also bound to take the decision which the lot gave as 
the immediate work of Christ himself. But no one since 
their day has ever been thus chosen by the Lord himself. 

2. The apostleship of the twelve was accompanied with the 
gift of miracles. ‘And he gave them power against unclean 
spirits, to cast them out, and to heal all manner of sickness, 
and all manner of disease,” Matt. 10. And wherever they 
went, they carried this power with them, authenticating their 
appointment by “‘divers signs, and wonders, and gifts of the 
Holy Ghost,” Heb. 2:4. But who now can show this apos- 
tolic power ? 

3. The twelve also possessed a plenary inspiration. It was 
said to them, “Take no thought how, or what ye shall speak, 
for it shall be given you in that same hour what ye shall 
speak. For it is not ye that speak, but the spirit of your 
Father which speaketh in you,” Matt.10:19, 20. “The 
Spirit gave them utterance,” Acts2:4. But what prelate 
now can show evidence of such heavenly prompting and gui- 
dance in what he says? 

4. To be one of the twelve, the candidate had to have a 
personal knowledge of Christ and his resurrection. It is 
given as one great feature of the apostolic office, that it was 
a bearing of testimony, as eye-witnesses, to the Saviour’s liv- 
ing again after he had died, Acts 10: 40,41. When the 
vacant place of Judas was to filled, it was laid down as an 
indispensable prerequisite, that the new occupant should have 
seen the risen Christ, Acts 1: 21; 2: 32; Lukei:2. And 
Paul defends his official position on this very ground: “Am 
I not an apostle? Have I not seen Jesus our Lord?” 1 Cor. 
9:1; 15:4—8. But what pretended successor of the 
apostles is able to say that he has seen Jesus! 

5. The apostleship is duodecimal. The Saviour instituted 
but “twelve” offices of this high grade. The wonderful 
woman by whom the Church is symbolized in the apocalypse, 
has ‘upon her head a crown of twelve stars,” Rev. 12: 1. 
The heavenly Jerusalem—“the Bride, the Lamb’s wife’’—has 
“twelve foundations, and in them the names of the twelve 
apostles. of the Lamb,” Rev. 21:14; Eph. 2:20. Peter 
said nothing of appointing any more than the on to supply 
the vacant place of Judas. Indeed, the whole Scripture 
seems to proceed upon it as a settled matter, that there are, 
and ever will be, but twelve apostleships, and twelve apostles. 
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Jesus has constituted no more, and there can be no more. 
How ridiculous, then, to talk of “apostolic succession,” as 
though diocesan bishops succeeded to a divine office, distinct 
from that of “other clergy,” or held the same high places, 
and exercised the same high prerogatives, which Christ as- 
signed only to twelve men! 

And then again, is it not a most presumptuous and danger- 
ous adding to the fixed terms of salvation for any man, or 
any class of men, to demand submission to prelatical preten- 
sions on pain of excommunication from the true Church, and 
exclusion from heaven? The Word of God says, “If thou 
shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt be- 
lieve in thine heart that God hath raised him from the dead, 
thou shalt be saved,’’ Rom. 10:: 9. But the prelatist says 
no; you must also receive the bishop as the earthly centre 
and fountain of the Church, or you have no title to the 
promises. Jesus says, “Ife that heareth my word, and be- 
lieveth on him that sent me, hath everlasting life, and shall 
not come into condemnation; but is passed from death anto 
life,” Jno. 5: 24. But the “high Churchman” says no; he 
must first receive the sacraments ‘“episcopally administered,” 
or he is under condemnation, and has neither part, nor Jot in 
this matter! The Word of Truth declares, that “in every 
nation, he that feareth God, and worketh righteousness, is 
accepted of him,” Acts 10:35. But these ghostly succes- 
sors of the apostles say, not so, unless he comes into the 
episcopal Churches! Now all this is very unscriptural, un- 
authorized and uncharitable. It adds to the Word of God; 
which is a thing severely forbidden, Deut. 4: 2; Pr. 30: 6; 
and it sets up a standard which Christ has not set up. It is 
therefore, without force or weight in disallowing to the Lu- 
theran Churches a place in the holy communion of saints. 

For mine own part,” says Richard Hooker, “I dare not 
deny the salvation of the Lutheran Churches, which have 
been THE CHIEFEST INSTRUMENTS OF OURS.”* 


XI. The Lutheran Church has a legitimate Ministry. 


We may enumerate, at least, four methods which are sup- 
posed to confer and legitimate the ministerial commission. 
One is, the direct appointment of the Holy Ghost; another 
is, the general vote of the congregation to be served; a third 


* Sermon on Habak. 1: 4; Appendix to Kev. Polity ; Complete Works, 
Vol. Il, p. 307. Appleton Kd. 
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is, ordination by a superior rank of Church officers of which 
the apostles are rated as the first; and a fourth is, the com- 
mon suffrage and consecration of some who have in a similar 
way received their authority, the people acquiescing. 

That the first is not Christ’s mode of appointing ministers 
for his Church, is evident: 1. There is not a word said about 
such a method in the New Testament. Some of God's mes- 
sengers have been ‘called in this way; but there is nothing 
to authorize us in expecting such a direct commission of min- 
isters at this age, especially as the spirit now so uniformly 
works in and through the Church. 2. Even in the days of 
miracles, we have no account of any one having been thus 
appointed without some external recognition or ordination. 
3. An inward miraculous call, is also so easy to be counter- 
feited, unless accompanied with the power of working mira- 
cles, that we are not safe in giving credit to pretences of such 
a commission. 

It is also doubtful whether the second is Christ’s method 
of furnishing his Church with a ministry. 1. There is not 
a case in all inspired history, in which a congregation of pri- 
vate Christians alone constituted or ordained their minister. 
The case of Matthias, which is sometimes cited, is not of this 
kind. Among those who united in his election, were the 
eleven chosen and commissioned apostles, whilst the final de- 
cision was referred to God by the lot. The case of the seven 
deacons was not of this kind; for, although the Church was 
directed to seek out suitable persons for those offices, the 
apostles reserved the authority to ordain them, Acts 6 : 3. 
2. If congregations of private Christians have the power, by 
themselves, to constitute their own ministers, why did Paul 
leave Titus in Crete ‘to ordain elders in every city?” Tit. 
1:5. And why did that apostle note such proceedings as 
among the signs of those heretical and perilous times of 
which he prophesied? 2 Tim. 4:3. 38. The leading theolo- 
gians of the oheion Church have accordingly taught, that 
such proceedings are irregular and unscriptural. Gerhard 
says, “‘We do not refer the vocation of the ministry to the 
promiscuous multitude, exclusive of the ministers.”* Beeh- 
mer says, “In this our Churches unite with the practice of 
the pontifical Churches, that no one has power to ordain, ex- 
cept he who is himself ordained.”+ Chemnitz says, “The 


* Confessio Catholica, p. 795. 
+ Jus Ecclesiasticum Prot,, Vol. I, 470. 
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judgment and approbation of the ministry were always re- 
quired in a legitimate vocation, in the time of the apostles.”’* 
Beckman speaks of it as a thing universally ordained in the 
evangelical Churches, “that the ministers are not to be ex- 
cluded from the election of ministers of the Church, * * 
Hence Luther calls him a thief and a murderer who comes 
into the ministerial oflice without the prescience and consent 
of the ministry.”f And so Hunnius says, “the ministers are 
entitled to ordain ministers into the Church, as we read in 
Titus 1: 5; 2 Tim. 2: 2.” 

Neither is the third named plan, Christ’s exclusive way of 
providing and perpetuating his ministry. Episcopal ordina- 
tion is doubtless to be held good. As Luther says, “If the 
bishops would faithfully discharge their office, and show con- 
cern for the Churches and the gospel, they might, for the 
sake of charity and peace, but not from necessity, be allowed 
the privilege to ordain and confirm our preachers.”§ The 
Church certainly has the power to concentrate upon one in- 
dividual the office, properly belonging to the whole. Any 
body of ministers may delegate to one of their number, the 
power to ordain in their name. But the notion of an exclu- 
sive divine right in diocesan bishops to ordain and constitute 
ministers is a mere figment, contradicted by the voice of all 
genuine Protestantism, and resting at best upon a meagre, 
confused, and uncertain tradition. 

“According to divine authority, there is no difference be- 
tween bishops and pastors, or ministers.’’ So says one of 
our symbols, written by Luther himself. The same is main- 
tained by Chrysostom, Isidorus, Bernaldus Constantiensis, 
and even by papists, such as Pope Urban II, Jo. Paul Lan- 
celot, Michael de Medina, Edmund Richer, Stapleton, and 
John Morin.” || And it is indisputable, that the Scriptures 
use the terms bishop, elder, and presbyter interchangeably, 
with reference to the same individuals, and the same office. 
Paul “sent to Ephesus, and called the elders of the Church. 
And when they were come to him, he said unto them, * * 
Take heed therefore unto yourselves, and to all the flock over 


* Quoted by Osiander on Acts 14: 22. 
+ Theologia Conscientiaria, etc., p. 13. 
} Epitome Credendorum, p. 241. @Smaleald Articles, Art. 10. 


|| The original quotations from most of these authors may be seen in 
Geiseler’s Church History, Vol. I, p. 90, 91. 
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which the Holy Ghost hath made you (excsxomovg) bishops,” 
Acts 20: 17—28. He also writes to Titus, *‘For this cause 
left I thee in Crete, that thou shouldst * * ordain elders 
(presbyters) in every city, * * if any be blameless; * * 
for a bishop must be blameless,” Tit. 1:5—T. Peter says, 
“The elders (presbyters) which are among you I exhort, * * 
Feed the flock of God * * (encoxomowres) serving them as 
bishops,” 1 Pet. 5:1, 2. Timothy is styled a bishop; but 
he was ordained “by the laying on of the hands of the presby- 
tery,’ 1 Tim. 4: 14. These passages prove, that, in the eye 
of God, a bishop is no more than a presbyter, and a presby- 
ter nothing less than a bishop; and that where difference 
exists, it is a difference which man has made, and not Goi. 
We also have adequate and decisive testimony, that pre- 
latical episcopacy is of Auman, and not of divine institution. 
Jerome flourished in the fourth century. Erasmus pronounces 
him ‘without controversy the most learned of all Christians, 
the prince of divines, and excelling Cicero in eloquence.” 
Augustine says that “Jerome knew everything that was 
known by man.” And Bingham represents him as fully qual- 
ified ‘to speak the sense of the ancients.” His testimony 
must, therefore, possess a weight on this subject fully equal 
to any that can by any possibility be produced. And 
Jerome says, “Among the ancients, presbyters and bishops 
were the very same; but by little and little, for plucking up 
plants of dissension, the whole care was devolved upon one. 
As the presbyters therefore know, that they are subjected to 
him who is set over them by the custom of the Church; so 
let the bishops know, that they are superior to the presbyters 
rather by custom than by any real appointment of Christ.’’* 
Augustine, who lived about the same period, and one of the 
most competent of witnesses, also says, ‘The office of bishop is 
above the office of priest, NOT BY AUTHORITY OF THE SCRIP- 
TURES, but after the names of honor which the custom of the 
Church hath now obtained.” + The learned Gibbon, who had 
no favorite system of Church government to-support, also 
says, “the public functions of religion were solely entrusted 
to the established ministers of the Church, the bishops and 
the presbyters; two appellations which, in their first origin, 


* Comment. in Tit. 1:5, Opp. Ton. VI, p. 168; Edit. Victorii, Paris, 
1623. <Apud veteres eosdem Juisse, etc. 
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appear to have distinguished the same office, and the same 
order of persons.’’* 

Many of the most distinguished and learned Episcopalians 
themselves have freely admitted, that the prelatical order must 
be traced to the action of the Churches, and not to any spe- 
cific divine appointment. 

As to the leading men of the English Reformation, such 
as Archbishop Cranmer, Bishop Jewel, Archbishop Whitgift, 
Archbishop Grindal, Bishop Cooper, and others, Keble says, 
“It is enough, with them, to show that the government by 
bishops and archbishops is ancient and allowable; they never 
venture to urge its exclusive claim, or to connect the succession 
with the validity of the holy sacraments.’’} 

Hooker says, ‘Let them (the bishops) continually bear in 
mind, that it is rather the force of custom, whereby the 
Church, having so long found it good to continue under the 
regiment of her virtuous bishops, doth still uphold, main- 
tain and honor them in that respect, than that any such true 
and heavenly law can he shown by the evidence whereof it 
may of a truth appear that the Lord himself hath appointed 
presbyters for ever to be under the regiment of bishops.’’t 

Of the pre-eminence of bishop jure divino, Archdeacon 
Mason says, “If by jure divino you understand a law and 
commandment of God, binding a!! Christian Churches, uni- 
versally, perpetually, unchangeably, and with such absolute 
necessity that no other form of regiment may in any case be 
admitted; in this sense neither may we grant it, nor yet can 
you prove it to be jure divino.’’§ 

“I prove,” says Dean Sherlock, “that in case of necessity, 
when bishops cannot be had, a Church may be a truly catho- 
lic Church, and such as we may and ought to communicate 
with, without bishops; and therefore I do not make episco- 
pacy so absolutely necessary to catholic communion as to 
unchureh all Churches which have it not.’’|| 

“T readily acknowledge,” says Bishop Tomline, “that there 
is no precept in the New Testament, which commands that 
every Church should be governed by bishops." 


* Decline and Fall. &e., Vol. p- 

Tt Preface to Hooker's Polity, XXX. { Eccles. Polity. 
@ Appendix to his Vindicie. 

| Quoted in Goode’s Divine Rule, Vol. II, p. 82. 
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“Nothing can be determined,” says Bishop Beveridge, 
“from what the apostles did, in their early proceedings, in 
preaching the gospel, as to the establishment of any certain 
form of Chruch government for perpetual duration.”’* 

“You will exceed all just bounds,” says the Bishop of 
Hereford to his clergy, “if you are constantly jnsisting upon 
the necessity of a belief in, and the certainty of, apostolical 
succession in the bislrops and presbyters of our Church as 
the only security for the efficacy of the sacraments.” “To 
spread abroad this notion, would be to make ourselves the 
derision of the world,”’} 

And other testimonies and concessions, of similar import, 
may be adduced from Dr. Fulke, Archbishop Usher, Bishop 
Davenant, Dean Field, Bishop Cosin, Dr. Claget, Bishop 
Stillingfleet, Bishop Croft, Dr. Goode, Archbishop Whately, 
&e., Ke. 

Moreover, if prelacy were an institution of Jesus Christ, 
and essential to a valid ministry, it is impossible to believe 
that the evidences of it would have been left so unsatisfac- 
tory and inadequate. For, Whately justly observes, that 
“there is not a minister in all christendom, who is able to 
trace up, with any approach to certainty, his own spiritual 
pedigree.” 

It follows, then, as Quenstedt declares, that “In whatever 
Church fit men, with the necessary gifts, and instructed of 
God, are consecrated to the divine service, by the ordinary 
ministers, through the laying on of hands and prayer, and 
publicly inaugurated to the ministry of the word and sacra- 
ments, the people consenting thereto, there, according to the 
example of the apostles and primitive Christians, is the true 
ministerial succession.’’t 

And such a succession has the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church. 

Luther was regularly ordained by his bishop, in A. D. 
1507. He was regularly called into the ministry and pro- 
fessorship of theology in the Church and Academy of Wit- 
tenberg, with the consent of all concerned. [He was solemnly 
invested with the doctorate by unanimous approbation of the 
whole Augustinian order. And he was clothed with full 
power and authority both from God and the Church to preach 


* Quoted in Snodgrass on Episcopacy, p. 47. 
7 Ibid, 217. 
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the word, administer the sacraments, defend the truth, and 
perform all other acts properly belonging to the ministry of 
Christ. 

Nor was his ministerial authority ever taken from him. His 
pretended degradation and excommunication, was a mere nulli- 
ty. The Church never authorized it. God never authorized it. 
The pope who decreed it was not the Chareh, nor the representa- 
tive of God, orthe Chareh. He claimed to have, but did not pos- 
sess, as no human being does possess, power to depose Christ’s 
ministers for their faituful preaching of the truth. His frown 
was not the frown of Jesus. The Church, in its purest parts, 
never endorsed or regarded his decree of excommunication, 
Those to whom Luther was more directly related, never act- 
elon it. Even the Pope himself virtually acknowledged its 
nullity by subsequently giving him a hearing before the Diet 
of Worms. Luther, therefore, continued a legitimate min- 
ister after the Pope’s attempted excommunication, and still 
possessed all the authority requisite for all the duties of his 
office. 

Luther was slow to interfere with the prevailing system, 
by undertaking to ordain and constitute ministers without the 
bishops. He was not the man to set aside established usages 
without necessity. ITe, and all his associates, would rather 
have continued the episcopal order. But the papal bishops 
would lay hands upon no one adhering to the doctrines which 
Luther taught. And Quenstedt has certainly argued accord- 
ing to the Scriptures, where he says, ‘When the bishops of 
the pontifical Church refused to ordain our ministers, unless 
they should return to the Romish Thaid, it was better to or- 
dain without bishops, than that the Charch should altogether 
want for ministers; for where the bishops have degenerated 
into wolves, there the ministers justly return to their ancient 
right to ordain and consecrate.”’* 

Thus, then, under a most solemn sense of right and duty, 
and with pious reliance on the great Head of the Chureh, 
Luther, and his coadjutors, proceeded to ordain and consti- 
tute ministers for the Lutheran Churches, who, in their turn, 
again ordained others, and so perpetuated the succession 
down to those who now fill our pulpits, and minister at our 
altars. 


* Theol. Didae. Polem., p. 1,515. 

+The first one who rec*ived the Lutheran ordination. was George 
River, on the 14th day of May, 1525. See Seckendorf, Mist. Luéher- 
anism, LI, ¢15. 
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XII. The Lutheran Church a great Church. 


The sublimest historical reminiscences of Protestantism 
belong to the Lutheran Church. The scenes amid which her 
heroes fought the great battles of truth, and brought her 
forth from the worse than Egyptian darkness of popery, have 
thrilled the world, and will be referved to with undying inter- 
est as long as moral courage shall find admirers, or the tri- 
umphs of truth a place in the fond regard of men. Ler 
relations and achievements, with respect to all the high inter- 
ests of christendom, are the most exalted and magnificent 
upon record since the days of the apostles. It is to ber 
confessors and divines, under God, that the world has joined 
in referring the commencement and success of the glorious 
Reformation. There were reformers before Luther, but there 
was no effective reformation, except that which he led. 
Those ninety-five theses, nailed to the door of the 
Chorch of All Saints at Wittenberg, on the morning of 
the 31st of October, 1517, as Luther’s challenge to the 
boastful champions of Rome’s monstrous usurpations; the sev- 
enteen Articles of Torgau, prepared by his hand in obedience 
to the command of one of the most praiseworthy of rulers; 
the magnificent protest of the Lutheran princes at the Diet 
of Spires; and the triumphant Confession of Augsburg, 
along with the hymns and sermons, translations, and other 
writings of Luther and his associates, must ever be acknowl- 
edged as the first effective disclosure to modern nations of 
those ancient and undying truths which make up the real es- 
sence of Christianity. Luther found the Bible chained in 
the cloister, and he was the first, in modern times, to break 
its fetters, and to set it free. He himself translated it into 
the common language of the people, in a version which 
stands to this day, as the best extant, and which laid at once 
the foundations of Protestantism and German literature—the 
ruling religion and literature of the earth. 

Nor is it too much to say that the Lutheran Charch, by 
her Confessions and masters in theology, has, either directly 
or indirectly, given to all orthodox christendom its creed. 
As remarked by one of her doctors: “The Augsburg Con- 
fession has been substantially inwrought info all the subse- 
quent evangelical symbols, both in and out of Germany; 
and, in the opposition which it provoked, even determined the 
decisions of the Council of Trent.” 

As to that branch of the Reformation, which took the 
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name of Reformed, Bossuet says: “The Calvinists, particu- 
larly, cannot deny that they have always looked upon Luther 
and the Lutherans as the authors of their Reformation ; and, 
not to speak of Calvin, who often mentioned Luther with 
great regard, as the head of the Reformation, all the Calvin- 
ists, Germans, English, Hungarians, Poles, Dutch, and all 
others, in general, who assembled at Frankfort, through the 
influence of Queen Elizabeth, all these having acknowledged 
those of the Confession of Augsburg, namely, the Lutherans, 
as the first who gave a new birth tothe Church, acknowledge 
also the Confession of Augsburg as common to the whole 
party.” Calvin himself wrote to Schalling, in 1557: “I, in- 
deed, do not repudiate the Augustan Confession ; it is my 
pride willingly and cheerfully to subscribe it, as it is inter- 
preted by its author himself.” Turretin speaks of the con- 
currence of the Reformed with the Lutherans as ‘abundantly 
evident from the comparison of the Confessions of both sides ; 
nay, from the Augsburg Confession alone, which both par- 
ties admit, and to which both desire to be regarded as adher- 
ents.” 

As to the Moravians, or Society of Unitas Fratrum, no- 
ted for their devotion to the distinguishing doctrines of the 
gospel and the cause of missions to the heathen, avowedly 
take the Augsburg Confession as their symbol of doctrine. 
Bishop Spangenberg says: “The Augsburg Confession, 
which was presented to the Emperor at the Diet of the Ro- 
man Empire, in the year 1530, is, and remains, their confes- 
sion of faith. The fundamental truths of Christian doctrine, 
taken out of the sacred Scripture, are delivered, in that Con- 
fession, in such a brief and full manner, compiled with such 
conspicuity, and delivered publicly, at the risk of life and 
fortune, that we know nothing more excellent of the kind.” 
The same declaration was more formally made at a General 
Synod of the Moravians, held in Germany, a few years 
since.* 

As to the Church of England, with her daughter, the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States, Tytler 
has very properly observed, that she has chiefly conformed 
her tenets to the Lutheran system of Reformation. ‘The 
principles upon which our Reformation was conducted,” says 
Archbishop Lawrence, ‘‘were manifestly Lutheran.” In the 


*See Synodal Rerults of 1857, p. 96; also Moravian Manual, by Rev. E. 
De Schweinitz, pp. 111, 112. 
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construction of the Thirty-nine Articles, Bishop Burnet af- 
firms his conviction, that “great regard was had to the Lu- 
theran Churches, with whom a conjunction was much endea- 
vored.” Lawrence says of them, that they “‘were neither the 
production of Parker nor the convocation,” but “were bor- 
rowed from a Lutheran creed.” He notes “a manifest re- 
semblance between them (and that boast of Germany and 
pride of the Reformation, the Confession of Augsburg), 
which, in some instances, amounts to a direct transcript of 
whole passages” and “entire extracts, without the slightest 
omission or unimportant variation.”* Bishop Whittingham, 
of Maryland, speaking of the Thirty-nine Articles, in his 
charge for 1849, says, that “with the Augsburg Confession 
their connection is of a nature the most intimate and direct, 
substantiable by superabundant evidence, both internal and 
circumstantial. In more than one respect,” he contiues, “the 
Confession of Augsburg is the source of the Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles of the Church of England and America—their proto- 
type in form, their model in doctrine, and the very fountain 
of many of their expressions; while others are drawn from 
its derivative expositions and repetitions.” Palmer, Hare, 
Short, Chapin, Proctor, Humphrey, Hardwick, and other 
prominent Episcopalians, have made the same acknowledg- 
ment. Even the Eng!ish Book of Common Prayer is largely 
indebted to the Lutheran Reformers. It was, to a large ex- 
tent, based upon a book of ‘directions for the public services 
and administration of the sacraments, with forms of prayer 
and a litany,” given out by authority of Hermann, Prince 
Archbishop of Cologne, as a form of doctrine and worship 
for his subjects, and prepared by Melanehthon and Bucer. 
Humphrey says of this book, that ‘It was not so much a new 
composition as a revision of the ancient formularies, and was 
taken in great measure from a Liturgy prepared by Luther, 
and used at Nuremberg.”’ And Proctor, in his History, 
says that, “The litany, the exhortations in the communion 
service, and portions of the baptisinal services, are mainly 
due to this book, through which the influence of Luther may 
be traced in our (English) Prayer Book, where additions or 
considerable changes were made in translating the old Latin 
Services.”” The same is also to be said of the Burial Service, 
and other parts; thus verifying the remark of Hardwick, 


* See Lawrence's Bampton Lectures, pp. 38—79. 
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that, though “the Book of Common Prayer” has been main- 
ly derived from the ancient and medizval liturgies, it has 
been “‘in no inconsiderable degree through the medium of a 
Lutheran compilation.”’* 

As to the Twenty-five Articles which embody the ackonwl- 
edged doctrines of the Methodist societies, they are, in lan- 
guage and substance, so nearly identical with the Thirty-nine 
of the Church of England, that they must be traced through 
them to the same source. They are only remoter issues from 
the same Lutheran fountain. 

It is, therefore, with justice that the Lutheran Church 
takes to herself the high appellation of Zhe Mother of Pro- 
testants. Evangelical christendom owes more to the Luther- 
ans, for everything pure, blessed, and great in its religion, 
than to any other class of men since the apostles fell asleep. 
This cannot be successfully disputed. Through what other 
channel have the Protestant nations obtained that free gos- 
pel in which they glory, and what additions or improvements, 
in the lapse of three hundred years, have the sects been able 
to make to the doctrines which the Lutheran Reformers re- 
_ stored to the world, and to which they affixed their names at 


the peril of their lives, in the face of threatened vengeance 
of kings and emperors, the thunders of the Vatican, and the. 
blood and fires of martyrdom ? 


XIII. Zhe Lutheran Church Generous and Catholic. 


It is impossible, in the present constitution of things, for 
all to think alike. Even those of similar education and situa- 
tion in life, disagree in the minor details of everything. It 
cannot, therefore, be, that all our religious views, in every 
particular, should conform to one exact mould or standard. 
Such a state of things never has been, and we are not sure 
that it ever will be. Allowance has, accordingly, to be made 
for individual peculiarity, and for human weakness and in- 
firmity. Even what may be nothing but caprice, must have 
some little indulgeuce. Our Church has, therefore, found it 
good to be lenient with poor erratic humanity. She binds 
no man unconditionally to minute details of doctrine, or un- 
alterable forms of worship, or specific and invariable meas- 
ures in the management of pastoral affairs. It is true, she 


* See Hardwick's Hist. of the Articles; Proctor’s Hist. of the Book 
of Prayer; and Humphrey’s Hist. and Explan. Treatise on the Book of 
Common Prayer. 
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has spoken on all these things. In her best wisdom, and 
‘leaning upon the inspired word, she advises her children as 
to what are her views of a complete doctrinal system, of a 
pure and edifying public service, and of the best means of 
promoting the interests of the Church. She has her Confes- 
sions of faith, her liturgies, her catechisms, which she re- 
spects and loves, and which she expects all who enter her 
communion to regard with due honor. But she enforces 
none of them upon her members in the form of rigorous and 
compulsatory law. Here and there some particular excep- 
tions may have occurred, and may still exist ; but it does not 
lie in the genius of our Church to enforce her utterances, in 
all their details, as if they were indispensable, either to 
Christianity or herself. She, indeed, demands the reception 
of every doctrine which enters into the essential life of 
Christianity, as contained in the Old and New Testaments, 
set forth in the ancient catholic creeds, and again so lucidly 
exhibited and defended in her own great Confession ; but, as 
declared by Reinhard, and maintained by the most conscien- 
tious theologians of our Charch; ‘Even he who has solemnly 
adopted and subscribed the symbolical books, is by no means 
bound to adopt every unessential point, every interpretation of 

_a scriptural passage, every argument or opinion which they 
contain.”’* 

And when our Church finds among her members any de- 
sponding natures, who, in all candor, are troubled with doubts, 
she never treats them harshly; but, as Mueller observes, 
“Counsels them, takes them by the hand, admonishes them 
to search for the truth with prayer for the illumination of the 
Spirit, not suffering their perplexities to hinder their official 
labors. She views these doubts as the results of human 
weakness, knowing that she has power to overcome them, and 
that an honest doubt is ever followed, in-due time, with such 
augmented light, as shall banish every misgiving. She man- 
ages and regulates these difficulties, not by the resorts of 
political authority, but in the spirit of meekness. She does 
not break, but heals. She does not enforce her penalties in 
this direction and in that, but soothes and conciliates, and 
dismisses only that offender who has already been admonish- 
ed by all her wisdom and all her strength.” + 


* See, also, Dr. Sartorius on Die Nothwendigkeit und Verbindligkeit 
des Glaubbekent. 
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Upon the subject of government, our Church is equally 
liberal and free. Bent upon not needlessly oppressing any 
one’s conscience, she prescribes no further than the Word of 
God is clear and unmistakeable, leaving each particular part 
of the Church to adopt such regulations as, in its judgment, 
may seem best suited to its circumstances. She allows to all 
grades of her membership, a voice in her affairs, assigning to 
each its becoming share of influence. 

It was the remark of an Episcopal clergyman, respecting 
the Lutheran Charch, that “it breathes the free spirit of Lu- 
ther, and the mild spirit of Melanchthon.”* The remark is 
as true as it is beautiful. Our Church is both free and mild, 
and, in the moderation and broad catholicity of her views 
and spirit, she has occupied the ground of a great mediator 
among the conflicting parties of christendom, presenting a 
doctrinal, liturgical, and governmental basis, on which all 
might harmonize without violence to their consciences, and 
which leaves no possible excuse for sectarianism. The Episco- 
palian can come into her communion without feeling that he 
has in any way departed from the Church ; and the Dissenter 
may worship at her altars without being oppressed with ste- 
reotyped forms and tiresome routine, The Presbyterian can 
listen to her preachers, and hear his favorite theme of sover-, 
eign grace; and the Methodist can live in her pastures with- 
out danger to his fervor, and without reasonable offence 
respecting the doctrine of the decrees which he abominates. 

Indeed, she has few appended peculiarities of any sort. 
Taking the broadest and deepest foundations of Christianity 
as her chief characteristics, there is nothing good and praise- 
worthy in Christian faith or practice, by which any have 
claimed distinction, which she does not embrace within her- 
self. She held and taught a free salvation, by grace only, 
before Calvin was freed from the shackles of papal supersti- 
tion. She confessed and believed that Christ Jesus tasted 
death for every man, before Arminius was born. She ap- 
proved and encouraged meetings for mutual edification and 
prayer, before there was a Wesley, or any followers of his 
method. She had her liturgies and forms of devotion when 
England was yet in the arms of the papal mother, and the 
English Book of Common Prayer had not been thought of. 
And her voice has never been second in ascribing all the 


* Puritanism not Genuine Christianity, p. 162 
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glory of our privileges on earth, and hopes of heaven, to that 
Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of the world. 

Her name is Kvangelical, and her work is Evangeliza- 
tion—not to make proselytes to a sect, but to win men from 
error to the truth, and from Satan to God—not to make 
Lutherans, so much as saints and heirs of heaven. She 
does not set herself up as a competitor for the distinction of 
enlisting the greatest nymber under her particular banner, 
but as an earnest worker to bring all she can, of her own and 
others, to Christ and eternal life. With this aim she ap- 
proaches men, while yet in the helplessness of infancy, and 
marks them with the Christian’s badge and seal in the holy 
sacrament of baptism; teaching that “children are thereby 
dedicated to God, and received into his favor.” With this 
aim she gathers them into classes and schools, for instruction 
in religion, as their minds unfold, and admits them, when 
prepared, into full communion by the solemn rite of confir- 
mation. With this aim she builds her Churches, and edu- 
cates her young men to serve in them as pastors and teachers. 
And with this aim she directs the instructions of her pulpits, 
the issues of her presses, and all her regulations and efforts. 
She does not ask men for their names, merely to have them 
upon the Church Records, but for their hearts for Jesus. 
She dves not call people to her sanctuaries to schoo] them in 
the spirit of sect, but to indoctrinate them in that wisdom 
which cometh from above, and to teach them to rejoice in 
the liberty with which the truth makes free. She asks noth- 
ing but that which no one can neglect or withhold without 
danger to his soul. And in nothing does she so much re- 
joice as in the belief, exhibition, and triumph of the simple 
truth, as it is in Jesus, free from the wilt of narrow bigotries, 
and unmutilated by the proud and presumptuous hand of 
earthly Philosophy. 

Such is our Church. God give her children a right ap- 
preciation of her, and breathe into them the spirit of har- 
mony and self-sacrifice to do the work which a heritage so 
magnificent deserves at their hands! 
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ARTICLE II. 


THE HUMAN ELEMENTS ESSENTIAL TO A SUCCESSFUL 
MINISTRY,* 


By Joun McCroy, D. D., Baltimore, Md. 


The position occupied by the ambassador of God, as the 
minister of the gospel, is the loftiest and most dignified 
known in our world, And as it “hath pleased God, by the 
foolishness of preaching to save them that believe,’’ respon- 
sibilities, proportioned to the dignity of the ministerial office, 
render the situation awful as it is dignified, and important as 
are its connections with another world, Deriving his com- 
mission from the Sovereign of the universe, and speaking in 
his name, engaged in the prosecution of a cause, in which 
the honor of God, and the salvation of men are involved, in 
which the vital interests of the Saviour’s kingdom are con- 
cerned, in a cause which absorbs the attention of angelic 
tribes, where can the minister of Christ find a competitor in 
momentousness of trust, and sacredness of function? With 
his soul awed by the majesty of a present God, and of the 
vastness of the duties, he is commissioned to discharge, con- 
scious that the eternal destinies of unnumbered souls may 
hang upon his single ministrations, how must he tremble un- 
der the fearful responsibilities appended to his commission, 
and voluntarily incurred by its acceptance! And if there is 
a heightening of the ecstasies of angels, when the tear-drop 
trickles down the cheek of the penitent, or when a prodigal 
returns to his father, with what solicitude must the self-same 
spirits bend their wakeful and attentive regard over the am- 
bassador of Christ, when he occupies the pulpit of the sanc- 
tuary, unfolds the message of the gospel, and pours forth the 
tide of heavenly persuasion upon a blood-bought, and listen- 
ing assemblage! 

And, as we have been invested with this awful commission, 
it behooves us, as sowers of the word, to ask how we may best 
perform the mighty work committed to our care; and with 


* Address delivered before the Alumni of the Theological Seminary, 
Gettysburg, Pa. 
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the world as the field of our husbandry, how we may best 
sow the seeds of saving truth, on its bleak and thorny way- 
sides, as well as where the soil and clime give promise of a 
generous fruitfulness, how we may best apply the forces, 
which God has placed at our disposal, in the performance of 
our duties, securing for others and ourselves, the presence of 
an approving Saviour, at the frontier line of this world’s be- 
ing; a star of life and immortality to light up the dark cope 
of this world’s gloom, and to guide our bark, freighted with 
the hopes and hazards of eternity, to the port of everlasting 
eace. 

: It is with the deathless mind that the ministry has to do, 
with the mind spiritual in its essence, and endless in its dur- 
ation. The Mind! how small the word; how immeasurable 
and incomprehensible its meaning! ‘What a concentration 
of energies, what a gathering up of solemn thoughts, what a 
home of dear and gentle affections, what a deep fountain of 
tears and sorrows, are found in this spiritual enclosure ! 
What strugglings are pent up within its confines ; what awful 
pewers sleep within its folding bosom; what images of the 
grand, the godlike, the indefinite, the eternal, lie in its un- 
fathomable depths!” ‘Possessed of power to commune with 
angels and with God, being a reflection of the brightness of 
heaven, a mirror that collects and concentrates within itself 
all the moral splendors of the universe, a light kindled in the 
skies, that is designed to brighten in its splendors, while 
eternity endures.” 

All the works of art, are but attestations of the mind’s 
existence and the mind’s capacities. It was Mind that con- 
ceived and brought forth the thoughts, which in their glorious 
incarnation, stood as Babylon with her matchless walls, the 
palaces, the alabasters, and the porphyries of Nineveh, the 
pyramids that have borne the storms of forty centuries, the 
colossal sphynxes, struck as monoliths from the solid rock, 
and ranged in towering forms to constitute the boundary 
lines of the approaching avenues to the temples of Luxor 
and of Carnac. It was mind that stormed the wall of ocean- 
circled Tyre, then the mistress of the seas, and left the bil- 
lows sporting in their place; that brought out the Jupiter 
Olympus from the marble, and the Rhodian Colossus from 
the brass. It was mind that built the Parthenon, and stored 
it with the richest sculptures that the world has seen, and 
set the mighty fane high upon the Acropolis, to be forever a 
sign and trophy of Athenian glory in the eyes of an admir- 
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ing world. It is mind, that by calculations the most painful, 
enables the Astronomer to trace out his magic circles, and 
calling to his aid the wizard logarithms, to affirm the existence 
and point out the paths of stellar worlds, that had shone 
unseen since the hour when “the morning stars sang togeth- 
er’ at the birthday of man. It is mind that, in the engineer, 
defies the eletnents themselves, making earth, and air, and 
sea, the theatre for his action, hanging the slender wire- 
bridge over the terrible abyss, planting the light-house amid 
the billows of the ocean, exploring in the diving bell, the 
caves “where the coral lies darkling,” compelling the colos- 
sal engine to supply us with creative thunder, snatching 
God’s own lightning from its pathway in the clouds, and 
sending it freighted through the air and sea, with burning 
thoughts, almost from pole to pole, so that you may, in a still 
small voice, along the thought-communicating wires, above the 
matiny and uproar of Atlantic waves, convey the whispers of 
intelligence and love. It is mind that makes nature toil in 
shirt-sleeves in our factories, by the impressment of the ele- 
ments in its service, teaching “the iron fingers to pick and 
sort, and the muscles of steel to retain their faithful gripe, 
and enormous energies to run to and fro on their errands of 
duty, while forces that have volcanoes, and that tear the ar- 
teries of the earth, are tamed, and taught, and compelled to 
spin the delicate tissues of an infant’s robe, and weave the 
flowers on a lady’s brocade.” It is the self-same mind that 
enters the hallowed domain af Deity, where the Spirit's lips 
breathe forth the responses of the Godhead, and catching there 
the more than Promethean fire, rivals the seraphim in their 
burning praise. 

And yet this mind with which we have to do, as far as its 
moral powers are concerned, is like Assyrian glory, sepul- 
chred in a ruin, that demands the outlay of every energy, 
and all our skill, to disinter it from its burial, and restore it 
to its forfeited honors. Like seeds and bulbs, found in the 
mouths of the mummid tenants of Egyptian catecombs, the 
moral powers are dead to the true objects of this world’s be- 
ing, and nothing but the omnipotence of the truth as it is in 
Jesus, the light emanating from the ‘Sun of Righteousness,” 
the showers of divine grace, and the quickening influences of 
the Holy Ghost, can prevail to shake off their dishonors, and 
fit them for the high spheres they were destined to occupy. 
And the great object of preaching, is thus to restore the na- 
ture, that is wrapped in the cerements of burial, and bring 
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it back to beauty and vitality, and flashing with new splendors 
from the wreck and ruin of the fall. And to our hands has 
this massive duty been entrusted, that with all the appliances 
at our command and with all the apparatus of physical, men- 
tal and moral activity, we may work, as if the magnificent 
achievement were to be accomplished by human instrumen- 
tality alone. 

The treasure of power is in earthen vessels, it is true, that 
the glory may redound to Jehovah, but so is it in all the de- 
partments of the material and intellectual world, so that even 
while the husbandman plants and waters, it is God alone that 
giveth the increase. We propose, in the present discussion, 
to direct attention to the highest modes of employing the 
machinery of our natures in the dissemination and enforce- 
ment of gospel truth, for the conquest of the world to Christ. 

The first element is a mind cultivated to the highest point of 
possible attainment. Progress is the watchword of the age, 
from the school child to the Methusaleh in years. And 
while science is advancing to aid the sceptic in his opposition 
to the gospel, it becomes the duty of every minister of 
Christ to equip himself for the warfare, that he may be able 
to meet the arraigner of Christianity on the field of scien- 
tific gladiatorship. For, while infidelity is erecting new and 
more imposing fortresses, from which to assail the truth, does 
it not become the duty pf every standard bearer of the cross 
to be qualified to stop the mouths of gainsayers by, at least, 
an equal acquaintance with all that is permitted us to know? 
I may be met by the objection, that the immortal Tinker of 
Bedford attracted greater audiences than the most learned of 
his compeers, and that, therefore, learning is not essential to 
a successful ministry. I bow before the majesty of the au- 
thor of that unequaled allegory, which has often comforted 
my heart, and cheered millions of pilgrims in their progress 
to Zion. But I would meet the objection, by simply quoting 
an epitaph on a lawyer's tombstone in Westminster Abbey, 
remarking that the final clause is the one to be applied: 
“Here lies the body of Thomas Day, an honest man; God 
works miracles now and then.” But where is there another 
instance of such wondrous power, singular as the rich 
diamond, a gem of incalculable value, even without the aid 
of the lapidary, or as a solitary star in a concave of gloom ? 

The work itself, in which we are engaged, cannot be mag- 
nified beyond its intrinsic greatness, as it is the subjection of 
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all things to him, from whom our commission is derived. 
And never is the intellect of man, in all the extent and min- 
uteness of its researches and attainments, so clearly within 
the circlings of its duties, and so honored, as when its bright- 
est coruscations, blend and coalesce with the purer rays of 
God's own revelation. Whether it extend the arms of burn- 
ing desire over the boundless field of human inquiry, whether 
it explore the deepest chambers of mind, or scale the loftiest 
mounts of science, or soar to the azure firmament of thought, 
never is it more profitably or sacredly engaged, than when 
the pulpit makes it subservient to the interests of an exalted 
Saviour, and hangs the garlands of its proudest attainments 
on the cross of the crucified Nazarene. In the words of the 
distinguished Usher: ‘it will take all our learning to make 
things plain,” to those who hang upon our lips for instruc- 
tion, and to throw around the truths of the Bible the apparel 
of a rich and varied illustration. 

The preacher should have at his command language, and 
language was never the gift of nature. Nature undoubtedly 
has her signs, by which her strong emotions may be unequiv- 
ocally expressed. ‘The motions of the hand, the look of the 
eye, the tone of the voice, the very limbs of the body, may 
all be eloquent of the struggling emotions within. These are 
appropriate media, through which heart communes with 
heart; but the most powerful instrument, by which mind 
converses with mind, and intellect acts on intellect, is lan- 
guage. The very constitution of human society evidently 
demanded such an instrument; and without it, some of the 
loftiest purposes must have remained unaccomplished. 

But, though language did not originate in nature—though 
it were contrived by human genius, or given by a miracle 
from heaven, nature has evidently adopted it, and made it 
her own. Did it not coruscate with the scintillations emitted 
by nature, it could never be that wonder-working instrument, 
by which the bosoms of a thousand listeners are made to 
glow. Did not the ardent mind of the speaker incarnate it- 
self in the words which he utters, they could never possess 
that magic power, by which they have so often acted on 
every habit and capacity of mind, when used to convince, 
persuade and overpower ; with perspicuity, with energy, and 
with elegance. As then language is the wondrous power, by 
which the preacher storms the fastnesses of error, and by 
which Providence designs to pour the light of the wise upon 
the darkness of the ignorant, what labor is too herculean to 
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secure its richest treasures? In vain may we hope to ac- 
quire them without labor; and a mind not extensively ac- 
quainted with language, not imbued with its living spirit, not 
enriched with it highest attributes, can never select its best 
terms, nor combine them in the most forcible manner during 
the arduous labor of public debate, amid the flashings of ge- 
nius, and the goings forth of daring thought. 

He should be a man of science, that he may possess mate- 
rials for illustration—a knowledge of the various subjects, 
which he may be called to treat, and a vigor and expansion 
of the mental powers. ‘I'he world, to such a man, becomes 
an expositor and teacher. The mighty globe itself, with all 
its glorious apparatus and furniture, is, to the enlightened 
minister, but a theatre for the care and instruction of the 
soul, as well as the theatre of its redemption. The universe 
in all its untraveled amplitude, is a means for its improve- 
ment; “the heavens, as they roll over us in grandeur, cheer 
our steps with successive light, and mark our periods by their 
chronology,” proclaim to the soul the glory of the Creator, 
and evoke his praise. Why was it made, as it is, in bound- 
less variety? ‘Its fruitful soil, its fertile valleys, its tower- 
ing mountains,”’ which milk the clouds to form the streams, 
that turn the mills, that clothe and feed the world; the 
mighty rivers, and the great rolling ocean which breaks in 
deep bass music on a thousand shores; its haumbler scenes, 
clothed with beauty for our eyes, and vocal with the music of 
gladness for our ears, why were they given? Not for mere 
sustenance and supply; for affluence so boundless were un- 
necessary for that end; and beanty so exquisite and varied 
need not have been imparted. Sustenance could have been 
bestowed without the emerald loveliness of verdant fields, the 
rich fragrance of beauteous flowers, or the music of winds and 
of streams. 

The groves might have stood without a graceful yielding to 
the winds, the hills might have been moulded without forms 
of beauty, the streams have flowed without the sparkle. and 
the melody, the rains have fallen without the arch of seven- 
fold beauty being penciled by the prism of the storm, and 
bread have been gathered, without our ripened and our gol- 
den grain waving in the sunlit breezes of an approving hea- 
ven, or bending before the zephyrs of a smiling God. No! 
the world is a school for the soul, to teach it a knowledge of 
its architect. The sun may roll onward in his pathway of 
glory, and the moon may pass on in her reflections of bright- 
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ness, but nothing less than man, can adore the hand that 
gave to them their motions, and covered them with their ef- 
fulgence. All nature may sparkle in beauty, and wanton in 
bounteousness, but the brute cannot discern the hand that 
planted the flower of the vale, and penciled the colorings of 
the evening skies. ‘ 

Thus does the world become the material structure for the 
administration of divine instruction; and it is poised in the 
heavens, and borne in its annual circuit, to aid in the 
glorious achievement; for all the beauty of nature, viewed 
by an unjaundiced eye, is a beauty clothed with moral asso- 
ciations, and bodied forth for the sanctified admiration of the 
world ; for, with what a wonderful apparatus is man provided 
to hold communication with it, what a perception for every 
element, for the sweets of every beauty in nature, for the 
fragrance of every field, for the soft embracing air, for the 
sounds that come from every hil! and mountain, from every 
murmuring stream, and ocean wave, and for the light that 
beams from midnight stars! Man’s whole sensitive nature 
is a wonderful construction for communion with the scenes, 
which are around him. ‘He wakes from sleep, and all na- 
ture becomes a living presence; life streams in through every 
pore of the quick-feeling vesture, with which he is clothed.” 
He listens, and into the polished and waxen-chambers of the 
ear come the hum of cities; the bleating of flocks upon the 
hills; the sound of the woodman’s axe in the deep forest ; 
the echoing of the wide welkin above him; and above all, 
the music of human speech, the incarnation of eternal 
thought; while stars that rise upon the infinite seas of space, 
are telegraphed to his vision. 

The Psalmist found the universe a cyclopzedia of moral 
information, and drew instruction from the earth and stars. 
Solomon and Job were no laggards in the race for the fruits 
that cluster in the tree of science. The prophets, with their 
gorgeous imagery, show us that they studied nature in the 
solemn temples of her ministry. And he who spake as never 
man spake, made all things tributary to the teachings he im- 
parted. The deepest and most stupendous truths were 
imaged by the scenes and occurrences around him, and the 
_ branches of science, with which the world was familiar. And 
Paul, following in the footsteps of his great teacher, drew his 
illustrations of profoundest mysteries, from the teeming won- 
ders that are free to the inquiring mind. And shall we, the 
eachers of the self-same truths, in the nineteenth century, 
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the evening of the world’s age, cherish the delusive phantom, 
that the fable of St. Denis, in the ‘eatalogue of Romish im- 
positions, is a “trath worthy of all acceptation,”’ as far as the 
gospel ministry is concerned—a fable that represents the 
gaint as going on his priestly expeditions, with his head un- 
der his arm, typifying, 1 presume, that if his heart were only 
sound, he had no occasion for ahead? Sach a man may 
preach acceptably to a congregation, composed of members 
Jike the simple Scotch woman, who, on her return from 
Church remarked, “We hae had a braw sermon the day.” 
And on being questioned for particulars as to text and 
treatment, replied: “Weel I dinna remember muckle aboot 
the discoorse, but eh sir, when he said Mesopotamia, there 
was a power of unction in it.” 

He should be a wan of science, for addressing men of ev- 
ery art and every profession, he should be able to avail him- 
self of all the facts and truths possessed by the intelligent 
world. That in which a man is most deeply interested, and 
with which he is most familiar, is to him the most striking 
illustration of whatever subject may constitute the topic of 
discourse. Hence, from the business followed, and the ob- 
jects pursued by the various ranks of men, the preacher 
should be qualified to collect materials, and so lay under con- 
tribution to his great purpose, every illustration within the grasp 
of his thoughts, and the compass of his research. He should 
be able to draw his comparisons, and borrow his imagery, 
from the deepest wonders of art, and the grandest scenes of 
nature—from the darkest chambers of mind, and the loftiest 
mounts of science. If the lightning’s spark, touched to the 
trembling wires athwart the continents, flings thoughts like 
rockets, burning as they fall, so does this magic power of 
happy and pointed illustration of eternal truth, often strike 
from man those beautiful displays of mental and moral ac- 
quiescence, which cause the angels to exult in song. 

Not only should he arm himself with the materials for 
comparison and imagery, and for description, furnished by 
the discoveries of chemistry, the wondrous laws of hydraulics, 
the mysterious operations of magnetism, and the thought- 
communicating electric fluid, and all the arts that compel 
material nature to execute human purposes, but he should be 
able to press into his service the very spirit of the whirlwind, 
the torrent of the lightning, the roar of the ocean, and the 
thunder of the heavens, the bloom of the rose and the 
beams of the morning, together with the deep feelings of 
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kindred spirits, and the bright flashes of lofty minds. And 
when he has traversed this broad field, in which mind was 
never capable of satiety, there await him figures of every 
form, and flowers of every hue. 

He should be a man of science, that, held in commanion 
with the pure and immutable truths that it involves, the mind 
may trace its golden chain, link by link, and ascend to em- 
pire over the arcana of nature. And having acquired an 
acuteness and a vigor which this cultivation alone can im- 
part, he cannot fail to take in the totality of the subject he 
may be called to discuss, as far as the finite can compass the 
traths that are revealed. And who so much needs the intel- 
Ject stored with all the treasures of invaluable knowledge— 
who so much needs the imagination enriched with splendid 
imagery, and all the various accomplishments with which 
profound study can enrich the mind, as he who is to be the 
expositor of prophets and apostles; to explain the parabolic 
teachings of the Saviour, and to throw the light of convin- 
cing illustration upon the condition, the daty and destiny of 
our blood-bought tribes, as well as upon the mystic canvass 
of Daniel and of John; and who, with his soul enjoying a 
rich antepast of the Paradise above, is to melt and mould the 
spell-bound throng into his own pecaliar mood? To this end 
he must drink deeply, at the fountain of divine inspiration, 
the pure waters of heavenly trath, that have fallen directly 
from the skies, and that roll over a purer crystal than ever 
paved the surface of this lower world. He must be strongly 
imbued with a knowledge of the truths that are revealed in 
reference to God and our alienated world, so that, enriched 
with the treasures of this glorious apocalypse, he may be 
able to read the volume of nature in the light of unerring 
revelation. 

Now just in proportion as this cultivation is acquired by 
the preacher, will be his power to perceive and enter the di- 
rect avenue to the hearts of his auditors. Knowing what 
human nature is, he will address men in the characters they 
really sustain; not as though they were all matter, or all 
mind; not as though they should act entirely for this world, 
or wholly for the next, but as possessed of a compound na- 
ture, which partakes of the earth-born animal, and the hea- 
venly cherub; as providing for two allotments of being, the 
mixed state of time, and the changeless relations of eternity. 

This thorough cultivation takes in its category, an able 
and vigorous mind, that can grasp and apprehend the truths 
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that make up the teachings of pulpit theology. No dwarfish 
mind can fill up the measure of the Spirit’s requirement 
when it declares of the preacher, that he should be “apt to 
teach.” The grandeur of the objects to be gained, and the 
forces to be encountered, demand a vigorous ministry; and 
God, in his providence, has demonstrated its necessity, for all 
the most important enterprises of his Church have been con- 
fided to men of massive and vigorous understandings. From 
Moses and Aaron, through the series of prophets and apos- 
tles, down to the great minds that wielded the forces of the 
Reformation, ability and learning were prominent character- 
istics, and the selection of such men shows the view of the 
Almighty in reference to this department of his glorious 
operation. The antagonism of principalities and powers, 
demands all the skill and power of large, cultivated, and 
sanctified intellect. ‘The systematic and wide-spread infideli- 
ty of the age, demands such a ministry. Never was the 
strength of the enewy, in the stratagems, boldness, energy, 
and malignity of his opposition to the gospel, more clearly 
exhibited than now. To expose his sophistries, to silence his 
blasphemies, and rescue the deluded millions from his snares, 
calls for the mightiest talent that our youthful membership 
affords. When the pulpit is hired in our cities to vindicate 
the righteousness of the vilest impiety; and when its most 
distinguished occupants become, under the influence of gol- 
den bribes, the champions of the theatre, the ministry of the 
gospel demands for the conflict the ablest minds that God has 
created and sanctified. 

The field of warfare is a revolted province of Jehovah’s 
empire, and the ministry is the embassay of reconciliation 
from the Sovereign, and its aim, the recovery of an alienated 
world. And in view of the amazing forces to be met, and 
the mighty ends to be accomplished, the position seems to be 
unassailable, that the noblest and most cultivated powers are 
demanded for the conflict. It is not the presentation of ab- 
stract and arbitrary truth, but truth as bearing upon the ex- 
perience and practice of men in reference to time and im- 
mortality, that is to be apprehended and proclaimed by the 
ministry. The axiom of Plato, that “God geometrizes,” 
was a truth ever present to the mind of Newton, when explor- 
ing the height and depth, the length and breadth of an 
almost exhaustless geometry; so that when by a chart of 
enigmatical characters, which he himself had framed, and by a 
calculus of his own formation, he brought the heavens with 
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their stupendous masses, and untrodden distances into the 
focas of his gaze, the truth became eminently practical. So is 
it with all the departments of doctrinal theology; they are 
to be made a part of our practical experience, and to be in- 
woven with the experience of the world. 

Let it not be objected, that there is danger of the gifted 
one being liable to make his varied attainments the glory of 
himself, rather than of the Master to whom he has plighted 
his allegiance. I am aware that many a wreath is entwined 
around the Saviour’s brow, more for the sake of showing the 
skill and genius of the artificer, than for the sake of him, 
whom he professes to honer, and on whose brow it is so 
gracefully placed, like a Judas, who kissed, but only to be- 
tray and gain the price of blood; and then, in suicide, gave 
back the borrowed symbol to the burning lips of hell. But 
this pride is no more the monopoly of the scholar, than be- 
nevolence is the monopoly of the rich. A Paul with wealth 
of intellect unreached by any of his ministerial cotempora- 
ries, aided by the grace that should sanctify all our attain- 
ments, was unsurpassed in the lowliness of self-appreciation, 
and unequaled in the triumphs of his ministry. And if the 
minister of Christ would be successful, he must find it a 
dearer object to his bosom to do, in all the simplicity of god- 
ly sincerity, the work of Christ Jesus, and urge on the busi- 
ness of repentance and faith by the impressive solemnities 
of the authorized gospel, than to make the angels weep, 
while giving an unsightly exhibition of his own shadowy 
abilities. 

Another element of a successful ministry, is earnest sin- 
cerity. The minister of the gospel, in his pulpit exercises, 
aims to be the orator in the oral communication and enforce- 
ment of truth, and thus aims to be eloquent. And upon 
such a theme as the gospel, who would not wish to be elo- 
quent? But eloquence is not so much verbiage, and so much 
elocution, the one constituting the materials, and the other 
the artificial and scientific arrangement of the elements 
employed. No,! It is the soul flashing out from the 
tenement that holds it, as the lightning leaps from the angry 
depths and impenetrable glooms of the storm-cloud. It is 
the soul fraught with a mighty consciousness of the truths 
that are uttered, and the massiveness of the interests in- 
volved. It is the heart mingled with the logic, and made 
vivid by imagination, which is the eloquence I speak of, and 
that is resistless in its appeals. It is the soul of the orator 
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made visible to the eye of the auditors in all the variety of 
its emotions, as in the case of the Virginian Henry, who rose 
in the Colonial Council of his native State, and reviewed the 
history of British tyranny and British wrongs, while his 
aroused soul flamed with the quenchless passion-fires of a 
patriot’s love, undaunted by the menacing looks, and the 
half-suppressed murmurs of those by whom he was surround- 
ed, and assured of the stern reaction of an outraged people, 
he breathed indignant threatening, and hissed his withering 
scorn; the one upon the trampling power, and the other at 
the craven heart, that licked the foot that crushed them. 
O! that he could have been daguerreotyped in that hour, 
when with unearthly vehemence, a more than human fire in 
his eye, a terribleness, yet magnificence, of gesture, and a 
voice more deep-toned and thrilling, than issues generally 
from mortal lips, apprehending “the right, to which the laws 
of Nature, and of Nature’s God entitled him,” he hurled the 
“bolts of coming vengeance at the Britishjcrown: ‘Caesar had 
his Brutus, Charles the First his Cromwell, and George the 
Third * * may he profit by theirexample! If there 
is treason in that, make the best of it.” 

We most be “earnest as the stars,’’ which watch our dwell- 
ings in the night, and shine all the more brightly in contrast 
with the darkness, by which they are surrounded. This 
earnestness is a compound of principle and passion, the one, 
the foundation, and the other, the emotional development. It 
is not one affection, nor many, but the fervent and united glow 
of all. It is doing the will of God on earth, as angels do it 
in heaven. It is too deep for fanaticism which, like the an- 
gry volcano, vomits its desolating fires to ravage and destroy. 
It is too fervent for indifference, which may enunciate the 
truth, and warn men to flee from the wrath to cme, but with 
a heart cold, as the everlasting glacier, that belches forth the 
icebergs from its arctic and its frozen bosom, to chill 
the waters in which they float, hang fogs aloft that be- 
wilder the mariner, and thus throw ten-fold dangers in his 
course. There must be feeling, deep and earnest feeling, 
whether kindred to excitement or not. It is necessary to 
break up the old mechanical life, which has become a regular 
routine. It stirs the stagnancy of our existence, and causes 
the stream of life to flow more fresh and clear. It is only 
under emotion, that the mind acts with the greatest prompt- 
ness and vigor, and thinks with the greatest accuracy. And 
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as the emotions of our hearers can be reached by the deep 
feelings of the preacher, rather than by the direct and au- 
thoritative command, just as mind is more easily reached 
where the eye of the speaker ean flash the glances of the 
enlightened and the earnest soul into the hearer’s heart, than 
when the cold letters of the printing press are read like 
sculptures on a tombstone, how necessary that the fountains 
of our own emotions, like Bethesda’s pool, be stirred by a 
visitant from heaven! There is a holy unction in human 
and virtuous sympathy, which is unutterable and irresistible. 
It is like the wonder-working wand of Moses; the waters will 
flow from the granite at its touch, and life, luxuriance and 
beauty will supersede desolation and sterility. Without it, 
our sermons may possess the classic beauty that sat upon the 
sculptures of the Parthenon, surpassing those ruder forms 
that stand in the mausoleums of the buried, but lacking the 
Promethean fire, that gave the clay its value; for all our ap- 
peals are to those strong principles that expire in human na- 
ture, the moment virtue is lost. And as these principles can 
only be appealed to with success by him, in whose bosom 
they powerfully operate; when they cease to predominate 
there, he ceases to excite them any where else. Thus, if the 
man who is niggardly would induce others to act generously, 
he must himself first feel the transforming thrill of noble 
sentiment. If he who is obdurate, would touch the hearts 
of his auditors by a picture of woe, his own must first be 
melted to pity by the miseries he describes. If the pre- 
tended lover of his country would rouse it to some great 
deed by motives of patriotism, his own selfish bosom must 
first catch the Spartan flame. And if the hypocrite in reli- 
gion would prompt others to ardent devotions, he must first 
deceive himself into the persuasion that he believes the sen- 
timents he utters. 

If, then, the preacher can speak most efficiently only when 
he speaks with earnest sincerity, only when the deep feel- 
ings of his bosom imbue the living words he utters, only 
when he possesses those elevated moral principles and feel- 
ings, to which he makes his overpowering appeals, how ardent 
should be his efforts for all the vital elements of holiness, 
pure as the eternal light has penciled it in the oracles 
of God! 

There is no arbitrary and authoritative standard for the 
composition and arrangement of a discourse. The tame and 


quiet scholar, who has passed his days upon the shore of the 
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ealm and classic Windermere, and learned his style amid its 

oves, may think and write in unison with the unrufiled 
ake, that slumbers at his feet, and fancy that his must be 
the perfection of rhetorical and scholastic display. But who 
is not aware that the concatenation of smooth and mellifluous 
sentences, may be the lullaby of souls, so that many a hearer 
may fall asleep, and dream of reposing in Parnassian groves, 
soothed by the murmurings of Helicon? Such was not the 
preaching of a John, when Pharisees and Sadducees crowded 
to his baptism. He spoke as if the graces of smooth and 
finished composition were altogether out of place, and in the 
wilderness as his cathedral, and with the banks of Jordan as 
his pulpit, without the imposing aid of unsubstantial and un- 
satisfying forms, but with the splendors of Jehovah shining 
into his soul, he launched out the arrows of a stern and 
lacerating oratory, as though the voice of God, in deep-toned 
thunder, were muttering through the stormy cloud: “O gen- 
eration of vipers,” &c. To the broken-hearted and the 
mourner he spoke in tones, musical in their sadness, and 
gentle as the zephyrs that fan the vernal flowers: “I am the 
voice of one crying in the wilderness,” &. Varied must be 
the modes of address, varied as the circumstances in which 
we are placed, varied as the scenery and movements of na- 
ture; now smiling as the grassy dell where the red deer 
wanders and the child loves to play, where fountains murmur 
and rivulets dance and sing—now terrible, as the mountain 
crest, or as the hurricane when the midnight clouds sweep 
like frightened conders through an atmosphere of lightning; 
now awakening as when the waves of Galilee beat against the 
disciples’ bark, and threatened to engulph it; and now placid 
as that same lake, when the Saviour’s feet had pressed upon 
its billows, and his voice had stilled the tempest into peace. 
It is comparatively easy to be one thing, and that alone; to 
be all zeal, or all reasoning; all faith, or all action; all rap- 
tare, or all chilling and capricious fault-finding in our preach- 
ing. Thus far we may easily go, if we are led by tempera- 
ment, and not by culture; by headlong propensity, and not 
by careful and conscientious discipline. But we must come 
to our preaching with a wiser and more considerate adapta- 
tion—to appal the sinner and overcome his rebelliousness ; 
to sustain and strengthen the bruised reed of human weak- 
ness ; to fan and feed the rising flame of virtuous and holy 
purposes, and to build up the soul in all that is requisite for 
membership in the family of heaven. 
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To accomplish this end, directness of address, and pointed- 
nessof application should mark our every appeal, so that the 
common law of charity, at least as it is proverbialized in the 
world, may be forced upon the attention of our hearers, in refer- 
ence to its commencement at home. So pointedly should all 
the truths of argument and persuasion be uttered by our lips, 
that every hearer may feel as though the prophet of the Al- 
mighty were before him with, ‘Thou art the man,” trembling 
on his tongue. A strong conviction of the awfulness and 
truth of our teachings is indispensable to pulpit efliciency ; 
and wherever it exists, it will be seen flashing from the eye, 
heaving in the bosom, quivering on the lip, and burning on 
the tongue. This is the great secret of success in the youth- 
ful Spurgeon, who, with no superiority of intellect to thou- 
sands of his compeers, advances the most startling of dogmas, 
which others dare not preach, and wins assent by the mani- 
fest sincerity and boldness of his teachings. His power lies 
in the deep conviction and earnest sincerity of his fiery soul, 
while his lips pour forth a tide of impassioned oratory, in 
unison with the deep feelings of his spirit, and astonishing 
even to himself. His hearers look upon him, as Pulaski’s 
men looked upon their impetuous leader in the Revolutionary 
struggle; who, when reveling in the crash, the smoke, and 
carnage of the strife, like Paul, had “Follow me” as his magic 
war-cry. This is the great and wondrous principle which, 
while it is the mainspring of action in the heart, has the 
vigor and the efficiency to make itself felt in every vein and 
artery of an awe-struck and ‘listening assemblage. And 
we must prove ourselves a living and a practical power in 
the communities in which we move, while sowing in their 
midst the choicest seed, ever furnished by human experience, 
or by divine revelation. Then shatl we make religion felt as 
a great spiritual necessity ; and our ministry essential to the 
welfare of all who are around us; more essential to them for 
life, than to us for a living. We must, in all our intercourse, 
strike through the elegant formalities that disguise our 
thoughts, and familiarize ourselves with souls. We must 
visit our people with earnestness of purpose, and so study 
the science of spiritual engineering, that we may always ef- 
fect a lodgment in their hearts. In our land, where foggy 
abstractions vanish in the sunshine of earnest life; and the 
smoke of oriental dreaming is displaced by the dust of dri- 
ving deeds, our public and our private speech must aim at 
practical results. And when our flocks come hungering for 
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bread, we must not give them the fossilized remains of ab- 
stract theology. We wust not spend the Sunday hours in 
balloon ascensions, amid clouds of mystic theories; or in ex- 
ploring expeditions to find some south-west passage to. the 
heavenly land, but endeavor to pilot the precious freight from 
amid the reefs and breakers of sin, through the open and 
the tropic seas of gospel religion, to the port of endless 
peace: We must not spend our weeks in pyrotechnic prep- 
arations, that for one brief hour shall whiz and flash and 
die, but in efforts to light the lamp of conscience and kindle 
the fires of devotion. Our office claims the richest fruit of 
toil and culture; and if God bas called us to this moral hus- 
bandry, he demands the largest harvests our endowments 
ean yield. And when our people are thirsting for the sim- 
ple water of the gospel, they do not want it frozen into ice 
by insensibility, nor stagnating in the pools of lethargy, but 
fresh and gushing as the mountain-spring. We must mag- 
nify our office, not by empty adulation, but by the earnest- 
ness and fidelity, which demonstrate its magnitude; and we 
must show that we are ministers of Christ, not so much by 
the silken robes of priesthood, and a standing at the altar, 
as by the hallowed vesture of a saintly character; so that, 
filled with the graces and the forces of Christian manhood, 
wherever we go, whether in speech or in silence, our very 
presence shall proclaim the Saviour. 

Prayer must not be omitted in this enumeration of the el- 
ements, essential to a successful ministry. If we would be 
successful, we must imitate the moral hero, whose name dis- 
tinguishes our denominational existence, and whose closet 
walls were scarcely ever silent in their echoes of his prayers. 
He knew the power of prayer, and used it to the discomfiture 
of the devil and his angels. It was this that enabled him to 
stop the progress of Ro:mish imposition, as Joshua, by the 
force of supplication, stayed the courses of the sun and 
moon; when God listened to the voice of a man, and per- 
mitted a frail child of dust, to control the movements of the 
skies. And if ever Satan sheds tears of regret, amidst the 
malevolence and burnings of his career, he does so when the 
prayerless and (of consequence) the Christiess minister leaves 
the sphere of his soulless ministrations. But with the Trin- 
ity drawn around us in the closet, the pulpit will be the 
scene of triumphs over Satan, and conquests for the cross of 
Christ. 

And now, if we have burst into existence, at the very pe- 
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riod, when the approaching crisis, to which the nations of the 
earth must come, is at the door, at an age, that flames with 
grander events, than any that have yet emblazoned the re- 
cords of time, at a period, when the social system is about to 
be remodeled, and the moral world regenerated; if such be 
the period, at which we exist and act, then is our responsi- 
bility equally high. That such is the fact, indications that 
cannot be mistaken, gather thick and fast around us. Prov- 
idence seems to: have confided to our hands the work of many 
past ages, as new doors are opening for the missionaries of 
the cross, and new kingdoms are waiting to bow to the sov- 
ereignty of Jesus. And if a wondrous Providence has so 
crowded the nineteenth century with the elements of human 
happiness, by the preaching of the authorized gospel, that 
more can be done for our race now, than in the dull round of 
past centuries, how overpowering the motives to brighten and 
multiply this amazing instrumentality! Let us gird our- 
selves for lofty achievements, that the hour may soon come, 
when the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose, when 
the cypress shall be supplanted by the Tree of Life, when 
nations shall be choirs to sing Jehovah’s praise, and Zion re- 
count the marveis of the gospel as witnessed from pole to 
pole, when history shall retrace the foot-prints of Deity, 
when the glory of Jesus shall sparkle in the dew-drop, and 
in the boundless sea, in the smallest atom and the greatest 
star, and when this earth, restrung and retaned, shall be one 
grand Adolian harp, swept by the fingers of the Holy Ghost, 
pouring forth the melodies of a ransomed, a holy, and a hap- 
py world! 


ARTICLE III. 


Hymns for the use of the Evangelical Lutheran Church. 
By authority of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. Phila- 
delpkia. 1865. 


By Rev. A. J. Weppext, A. M., Cumberland Md. 


THE songs of a nation indicate the genius, taste, and mor- 
als of its people. So the hymns of a Church exhibit the 
mental, zsthetic and religious culture of its members. They 
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flow out of the life of the Church, or are appropriated by it 
because expressive of its own thoughts and feelings. When 
the intellect is uncultivated, and the taste unrefined, the sim- 
plest rhymes and doggerels are more acceptable, than the 
gublimest utterances of devotion. When a dead theism, en- 
throned in the mind, commuicates no living warmth to the 
soul, the choicest language, exact, rhythmic, and cold, may 
be required for its music; but no entranced fingers are want- 
ed to touch the icy strings of the frozen harp. A Chorch 
unfixed and wavering in its faith, may be willing to sing the 
indefinite dogmas of various contradictory creeds, but when 
it awakes to a consciousness of its own individuality and ec- 
clesiastical existence, it will no longer be satisfied with these, 
but will demand hymns in sympathy with its own doctrines 
and religious life. 

The Hymn Book enters into the history of the Church, 
marking its different eras of religious and intellectual change 
and progress. This truth is illustrated in the English 
Hymnology of the Lutheran Church in the United States. 
Our various Hymn Books, in use among us, at different pe- 
riods, represent very faithfully the transition states through 
which we have passed. If all our recérds were destroyed, 
from our hymnals alone the future historian might learn, at 
least approximately, the religious, intellectual, and doctrinal 
history of our Church. Many persons regard the different 
Hymn Books appearing successively, during the last half cen- 
tury of our ecclesiastical existence, as, mostly, the arbitrary 
work of restless men, tormented by the spirit of aimless in- 
novation. This is a mistake. They were the natural result 
of our intellectual and religious development, and were ac- 
cepted, because in harmony with it. 

A period has again arrived when changes in our English 
Hymnology are indicated. We have been using, virtually, 
the same Hymn Book for nearly a quarter of a century. The 
last edition published by the General Synod, in 1852, was but 
a slight improvement upon the edition of 1842. Its only 
marked feature was an attempt to introduce into our 
Churches a mass of unpoetical trash, called, by courtesy, 
translations from the German, which resemble the originals 
as much as the miserable daubs of some awkward artist re- 
semble the paintings of the great masters, from which they 
are copied. 


But, daring all this time, the Church has been living and 
moving on. Qur Schools, Colleges, and Seminaries, hav 
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been developing the intellect of our people, and refining their 
taste. The torpor of formalism, and the fever of fanaticism, 
have given place to a more healthy vitality. Tired of an 
indefinite faith, and individual dogmatism, we have been 
searching for the sure foundations of our fathers, and striving 
to harmonize our faith and practice with the scriptural utter- 
ances of the noble Confession which they have left us. This 
tendency is every where manifest among men of all shades 
of opinion. In this intellectual, spiritual, and ecclesiastical 
progress, originates the movement for a new Hymn Book, 
Men may differ as to what is wanted, but there is a wide. 
spread consciousness, that something is out of joint in our 
hymnology, and needs adjustment. 

The Book whose title appears at the head of this article, 
is a judicious and earnest attempt to supply our Church with 
a collection of English hymns, adapted to her present condi- 
tion, and in sympathy with her normal faith and practice. 
It is a new hymn book, and not a new edition of an old one, 
the only real new Hymn Book that has yet appeared within 
the bounds of the General Synod. All our other Hymn 
Books, since the formation of the General Synod, have been 
but new editions of some predecessor, with hymns added to, 
dove-tailed in, piled on, or omitted, until we have, in the 
book now in use, a volume of one thousand hymns, mingled 
together in the most harmonious, unclassified incongruity. 
Most probably this was the best that could be done under the 
arbitrary restrictions laid upon the committees of compilation 
by the quasi economical policy of Synod. The compilers of 
the new Hymn Book, subject to no such restrictions, were 
left, in their selections, to the full and free exercise of their 
own refined taste and judgment. Having had access, as they 
inform us, to a very large collection of hymnals, procured at 
considerable labor and expense, and having devoted much 
time, study, and attention, to their work, they have given 
us a neat little volame of Lutheran Hymns, ‘which, for its 
general excellence and orignality of conception, is already 
attracting considerable notice, not only in our own Church, 
but also outside of it. As the compilers have invited the 
critical judgment of those interested in the subject, our de- 
sign, in this article, is a candid and impartial review of the 
new Hymn Book, exhibiting some of its excellencies, and not 
sparing its apparent defects. 

The first thing worthy of notice, in the Book under review, 
is its size. It is about one-third smaller than the General 
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Synod’s Hymn Book, containing only four hundred and sixty- 
eight pages, yet so rich and varied in its contents as to meet 
the hymnal wants of all common occasions of public and pri- 
vate worship. Large Hymn Books have become fashionable 
in our Charches. Quantity, not quality, has become the es- 
tablished standard. The compilers of the new Hymn Book 
have deviated from the beaten track. This is rational, and 
they deserve our thanks for it. A large Hymn Book is not 
only useless, but positively injurious to the interests of pub- 
lic worship. A book of a thousand hymns, almost necessar- 
ily, must contain much that is inferior in merit, unchurchly, 
if not erroneous, in doctrine, and unfit to be sung; whilst its 
immoderate size enhances its price, and renders it inconve- 
nient for use, without adding anything to the real interest of 
sacred song. Congregational singing does not require a 
great many hymns, but rather a small number of good 
hymns, hymns full of poetry, sense, and devotion, that give 
utterance to our more exalted thoughts and feelings, and 
which do not wear out by frequent repetition. Such hymns 
as, “Come Holy Spirit, Heavenly Dove,” “Alas and did my 
Saviour bleed,” “Before Jehovah's awful throne,” &c., never 
weary us, but whenever announced are always sung with 
earnestness, interest, and full voices. But wheré variety and 
novelty are constantly consulted in the selection of hymns, 
congregational singing loses in spirit and fulness, if it does 
not cease almost entirely. 

The new Hymn Book, as published for revision, contains 
hymns only. The plan, however, as stated in the Preface, 
includes “such portions of the Liturgy as are necessary for 
the regular Sunday services, Luther’s Small Catechism, and 
the Augsburg Confession.” It should also include a form 
for the administration of the Sacraments, a Marriage and 
Burial service, and a concise Formula of Discipline. A vol- 
ume containing all these, in addition to a good selection of 
hymns, would be a complete Book of Worship for ministers 
and people, and would not exceed in size the present Hymn 
Book of the General Synod. The Altar Service should be 
somewhat similar to that of the Pennsylvania Synod’s new 
Liturgy, containing, at once, the greatest and the least 
amount of ritual, used in our Churches, thus accommodating 
all, it being discretionary with ministers to use much or little 
of it, as to them may seem advisable. By this liberal and 
tolerant plan, we would, it is true, not have entire uniformity 
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in our services, but an approximation towards it that would 
serve as a practical bond of peace and unity among our 
Churches. Leaving the proposed appendix to the new Hymn 
Book, we now notice 


The arrangement of its Hymns. 


The order is somewhat original in its conception, and, 
upon the whole, Scriptural, logical and Lutheran. It is as 
follows : 

I. Worship; II. God; III. Creation and Providence; 
1V. Sin and Redemption; V. The Church Year; VI. The 
Church; VII. The Means of Grace; VIII. The Order of 
Salvation; IX. Sanctification and Christian Life; X. The 
Cross and Comfort; XI. Various Occasions; XII. Death 
and Eternity ; Doxologies. 

In this excellent arrangement, the position of I and X 
seems somewhat objectionable, or, at least, questionable. I 
might appear proper that Hymns of Worship should consti- 
tute the introductory of a Hymn Book. But as a Hymn 
Book is not to be read or sung in course, it needs no intro- 
duction. The position of No. I, therefore, is illogical, and 
a departure from the general system adopted. Before there 
can be any fvorship, God and Creation must exist, also the 
Church, from which all worship flows. The natural place 
for Hymns of Worship, would be immediately after The 
Church. 

General Division X. The Cross and Comfort, is allowable, 
but apparently unnecessary. The compilers evidently en- 
deavored to keep in view the distinction between the subjec- 
tive and objective in our religions experience, but that 
distinction is not clear enough in hymns to warrant a separ- 
ate general division. The Christian’s Cross and Comfort, 
are elements in his sanctification and Christian life, and 
wight,*therefore, very appropriately be placed as a subdivi- 
sion under No. IX. These changes, however, are immate- 
rial. To us they appear logical; to some they may appear 
otherwise. We would not insist on them. The prime object 
of system has been attained. The hymns in the new Hymn 
Book, are well classified under the several heads and subdi- 
visions, so that a stranger possessing common intelligence, 
can use it without perplexity or difficulty. A view of the 
Table of Contents, will enable us at once to find the hymns 
desired upon any particular subject, if they are in the Book. 
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Hymns. 


It is impossible to make a Hymn Book suited exactly to 
the views, prejudices and partialities of all. Every one will 
find some favorite hymns omitted, and others inserted, to 
which he objects. Entire unanimity is not to be expected. 
The design of the compilers of the new Hymn Book, as ex- 
pressed in the pages of the Heview, has been to make a 
selection of hymns of the highest religious and poetic excel- 
lence, with strict regard to “sense, force, doctrine, tone, 
temper and the whole character of the piece.” Whilst ad- 
mitting ‘no hymn in conflict with the doctrine, spirit and 
usages of the Lutheran Church, they determined to make a 
Hymnal, not narrow and bigoted, but broad, liberal, and 
Catholic.” Governed by this canon, they have given us a 
compilation of six hundred and twenty-eight hymns and 
eighteen doxologies. About two hundred and fourteen of 
these hymns are found in the General Synod’s Hymn Bovk, 
comprising the mass of those most commonly used. Some 
very excellent hymns, however, are omitted, perhaps to 
make room for something better. More than one hundred 
hymns are by the Wesleys, about eighty by Dr. Watts, and a 
considerable number by Cowper, Steele, Toplady, Doddridge, 
Mason, and other authors less known. One hundred hyamus are 
of German origin, and forty-seven of Greek and Latin. The 
compilers have recognized hymnic merit wherever found, and, 
in their Book, the sacred songs of all portions of christen- 
dom, Latin, Greek, English and German mingle harmonious- 
ly together. Yet there is no vague theology and no uncer- 
tain sound. 

The new Hymn Book differs from the General Synod’s 
Book in the relative proportion of hymns selected from dif- 
ferent authors. In the old Hymn Book, of one thousand 
hymns, about fifty-three only are by the Wesleys: in the 
new Hymn Book we have more than one hundred, or about 
one-sixth of the whole number. In this it has the decided 
advantage. Charles Wesley’s hymns, taken as a whole, are 
the best in the English language, and, excepting some idio- 
syncrasies, accord more with the doctrine and spirit of our 
Church than any others. Whilst we admire many of the 
smooth and beautiful lyrics of Watts, we are more in sym- 
pathy with the natural, soulful earnestness and glowing 
thoughts of the Hymn Poet of Methodism, than with the 
classi¢ correctness and beauty of the bard of Calvinism. 
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Among the hymns in the new collection, not found in 
our present Hymn Book, are many rare and most excellent 
lyrics. Some are old, although unsung by Lutherans. Oth- 
ers are by modern authors little known among us as hymn- 
ists, as Bonar, Doane, Mant, Neale, Mackey, Muhlenberg, 
and others. Of the old hymns we mention a few only of 
marked character, such as: 


“Arise, O King of Grace arise !” 
“Jesus, my great High Priest.” 
“Weary of wandering from my God.” 
“Christ, whose glory fills the sky.” 
“The God of Abram praise.” 
“Redeemer, whither should I flee.” 
“Jesus, the weary wanderer’s rest.” 
“The goodly land I see.” 

“We know, by faith we know,” &c. 


Among the new hymns, we find: 


“Forever with the Lord.” 

“Asleep in Jesus! blessed sleep!” 
“A few more years shall roll.” 
“Nearer, my God, to Thee.” 

“T was a wandering sheep.” 

“Thon art my hiding place, O Lord.” 
“My faith looks up to Thee.” 

“T lay my sins on Jesus.” 

“Just as I am, without one plea.” 
“One sole Baptismal sign.” 


Hymns like these, of which there are many more, are them- 
selves worth the price of a new Hymn Book. We cannot 
afford to do without them. They are not mere rhymes, but 
poetry—devotion on fire—lyrical prayers, glowing with reli- 
gious fervor and Christian earnestness. They take up the 
warm emotions, the trembling thoughts and intense longings 
of the Christian’s heart, and bear them on the angel wings 
of melody, to the throne of heavenly grace. 

The translations and paraphrases of German, Greek and 
Latin hymns, constitute a marked feature in the new Hymn 
Book, which demand special notice. Some years ago, an 
attempt was made to introduce this element into the General 
Synod’s Hymn Book ; it proved, however not only a failure, 
but created a prejudice against all efforts in that direction. 
Miss Winkworth’s translations of German hymns had not 
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yet appeared, and the revising committee were compelled, in 
many instances, to accept inferior versions, or to rely upon 
their own resources. Had they, however, taken, in some in- 
stances, the translations, or paraphrases, of John Wesley, 
they would have done better. As it was, the translations 
given were generally stiff and unpoetical, often in strange 
measures, and too inferior to invite the adaptation of tunes to 
their peculiar metre. The few good hymns that were sung, 
were seldom recognized as translations, and the German 
Hymnal received no credit for them. Among these we 
mention : 


“Give to the winds thy fears.” 

“Holy Ghost, dispel our sadness.” 
“Jesus, thy boundless love to me.” 
“Jesus, thy blood and righteousness.” 


The difficulty of translating German into English hymns, 
is acknowledged by every one who has had any experience 
in the work. The words and thoughts may be given, and 
the measure even preserved, but such a translation will, most 
frequently be nothing more than a caricature of the original. 
This arises from the fact, that poetry consists not merely in 
thought, but in thought and expression combined. The 
change of a single word, or the position of a word in a sen- 
tence, will often turn the highest poetry into the tamest 
prose. The poetry of our German hymns, consists in their 
sentiments, and the particular collocation of words, by which 
some delicate phase of those sentiments is expressed. The 
equivalents, also, of poetical German words and construe- 
tions are, very frequently, unpoetical in English. This is 
illustrated in the celebrated hymn of Gerhard, translated by 
James W. Alexander. The first line in the original, “Oh 
Haupt voll Blut und Wiinden,” is sublime. Trans!ated lit- 
erally it loses its sublimity. The loftiness of expression is 
gone, and the thought itself seems unpoetical. Hence the 
translator has wisely changed the thought and words into: 
“Q sacred Head, now wounded.”’ We are not, therefore, to 
expect literal translations of German hymns. Free para- 
phrases, containing as many of the thoughts of the originals 
as can be rendered into English, are the only forms in which 
the hymns of other languages can be introduced into our 
English services. They must rest upon their own merits as 
English hymns, and not upon any claims, derived from their 
originals. There is no reason why our American Churches 
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should sing bad poetry, because the Germans sing something 
that is good, bearing the same name. We apply this strict 
canon of criticism to the translations and paraphrases of 
German hymns contained in the new Hymn Book; and, 
judged by it, they compare very favorably with their En- 
glish associates. We were unprepared for this result. 
Taking our pencil to note their character, we expected to 
place at least the half of them, under the head of “con- 
demned articles.” Upon examination, however, we found 
but few to which we would object, and to some of these not 
very seriously. Hymns of this class are: Nos. 145, 243, 
381, 445, 449, 468, 477, 481, 533, 555. Nos, 185, 268, 
274, are good poems, but not lyrical. The omission of Nos, 
77, 121, 348, and some few others, wovld be no loss, and 
give place for something better. We had designed referring 
to the German hymns which we considered worthy a place 
in a Lutheran Hymn Book, but the number is too great, 
Nearly all, excepting those above noted, are equal to our 
English hymns, as a general thing, in sentiment and diction, 
What pathetic sweetness in such hymns as: 


21. “Here behold me as I lay me.” 
40. “Jesus, Sun of Righteousness !” 
382. “Jesus, I know, hath died for me,” 


What beauty in: 


119. “Rejoice, all ye believers.” 

485. “A pilgrim and a stranger.” 

486. “Heavenward still our pathway tends.” 
496. “Into thy gracious hands I fall.” 


What sublimity in: 


191. “The day of Resurrection 
Earth, tell it all abroad.” (Latin.) 

193. “Jesus, my Redeenier, lives. 
Christ, my trust is dead no more.” 
“Jesus lives! no longer now, 
Can thy terrors, Death, appal me?” 

114. “O come, O come, Emmanuel 
And ransom captive Israel.” 

These are lyrics that stir the soul,.as the sound of a trum- 


pet. They possess the inspiration of genius and of grace, 
and can be sung with the spirit and the understanding. 
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Having exhibited some of the excellencies of the new 
Hymn Book, we conclude our article with a notice of some 
of its defects. To these we have not been blinded. They 
consist principally in the admission of a few hymns, or stan- 
zas of hymns, that fall below the normal standard of the 
Book, and the omission of other hymns which have so grown 
into our devotional experience, that we do not like to lose 
them. Without expressing our preference for any particular 
hymns omitted, we shall] confine ourselves to the hymns se- 
lected. 

No. 34, is a hymn, addressed to the Lord’s day, with re- 
flections on sabbatical blessings in the third stanza, and a 
semi-resolution and prayer in the last, which is, indeed, the 
only part of the hymn adapted to public worship. The po- 
etry and sentiments of the piece are good enough, bat it is 
not exactly proper to worship the Sabbath, or any other day. 
No. 75, with the exception of a few lines, simply prose, done 
up in rhyme, and rough rhythm. It would, most probably, 
be seldom used, and its place could be filled by something 
better. No. 97, found, also, in the General Synod’s Hyman 
Book, contains some good thought and poetry, but it is a 
medley of prayer and moralizings, with which we can very 
easily dispense. No. 115, is deficient in poetic diction. Lines 
like these : 


“In pity hearken to the groan 
Of those whom sin hath overthrown,” 


“Oh, if in Adam all must die, 
In thee we claim the victory,” 


are scarcely above the common standard of doggerel, and 
grate harshly upon the ear after the euphony of the first 
couplets of the stanzas, from which they are taken. As one- 
third of the hymn is bad, the whole would be better omitted. 

No. 135, Our Lord’s Circumcision, is on an unpoetical 
subject, and the author has made but little out of it. With 
a few lines that might pass for poetry, we have a jumble of 
disconnected thoughts and dark’ sayings, which are by no 
means edifying in a lyric. No. 174 contains some fine sen- 
timents, but falls below the standard of merit which has 
been adopted. 

No. 276 is rough in rhythm, and abounds in unpoetical 
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thoughts and language. We give the fourth stanza asa 
specimen : 


“Oh may mankind in love agree, 
Sons of one parent stock; 

But chief may Christian verity 
Connect the Christian flock !”” 


We can almost hear the ereaking of the machine. 

No. 335 is a hymn tolerably good, as an antique, but un- 
grammatical in the first verse, and requiring the obsolete 
pronunciation of ws-ed for used, and bruis-ed for bruised, 
which is offensive to modern taste. The same style of pro- 
nunciation is required in some other hymns, although it may 
not be advisable to omit all of them on that account. 

No. 501 can scarcely be called a hymn. With the excep- 
tion of the last stanza, it is simply a persona) examination of 
the soul inrhyme. The cotpilers were probably swayed in 
their judgment by finding this anomalous thing in the General 
Synod’s Hymn Book. 

No. 551 is a tender and beautiful poem, but too long for a 
hymn. It takes up too much space that might be otherwise 
better filled, and requires too much vocal effort to sing it. 

Some very excellent hymns are marred by a single poor, 
or imperfect line, couplet, or stanza. In No. 113, we have 
this couplet : 


“Without thy grace our souls must fade, 
And wither like a flower decayed.” 


The idea of souls fading and withering, like a flower that 
has already decayed, is not only unnatural, but ridiculous. 
Sense has been sacrificed to rhyme. 

The grandeur of No. 122 is interrupted and lowered by 
an awkward line in stauza three: 


“But chiefest. in our cleansed breast 
$id Thine Eternal Spirit rest.” 
In No. 156, we have the following passage, emphasis and 
all. 


“On earth the Godhead deigned to dwell 
And made of infinite avail 
The sufferings of the man.” 


It sounds discordant to sing this cold speculation after sing- 
ing with Watts: 
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“When Christ the mighty Maker died 
For man the creature’s sin.” 


Against sich a theory Channing might well utter the taunt : 
“Thus the vaunted system goes out in words. The Infinite 
victim proves to be a frail man; and God's share in the 
sacrifice is a mere fiction.” 

No. 248 is an improvement on the version given in the 
General Synod’s Hymn Book, but the hymn would gain in 
excellence by the omission of the fifth stanza. The last two 
lines of it: 


“Lead to Thyself the spring from whence 
To fetch all quickening influence,” 


are too Hudibrastic; in diction, for a hymn. 
No. 293, is a beautiful lyric, by Montgomery, intended for 
the dedication of a Church ; but the couplet: 


“Here, in hope of glory blest, 
May the dead be laid to rest,” 


is hardly appropriate for our times and country. The dead 
are seldom buried in our Churches, and, except in the rural 


districts, cemeteries are not connected with houses of wor- 
ship. The beautiful sentiment, however, might be retained 
as a poetic fiction. 

The exceptionable hymns, unpoetical stanzas, &c., which 
we have noted, are comparatively few. Were not the mass 
of the selections in the new Hymn Book of so high an or- 
der, these blemishes would scarcely be noticed, or, at least, 
there would be a plea for a less rigid criticism. But where 
the harp is so well tuned, the slightest discord of a single 
string annoys and distresses us, and should be remedied. 

We must now bring our article toaclose. We have freely 
expressed our disapproval of a few things in the new Hymn 
Book, but we are pleased with it. It grows in favor as we 
become better acquainted with it. Christ is the central 
thought, around which all its devotions cluster. In this it is 
intensely Lutheran and Christian. But whilst it exalts the 
divine element in our redemption, it fully recognizes the hu- 
man in our religious experience. Its hymns utter the cries 
of penitence, the sighings of the longing soul after Christ, 
and the joyous shoutings of the triumphant believer, as he 
journeys to the celestial city. They are highly devotional, 

Vou. XVII. No. 66 29 
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full of life and earnestness, and suited to every individual 
and congregational spiritual state. 

The compilers of the new Hymn Book deserve our highest 
commendation for their work. After a careful revision, the 
removal of a few defective hymns, and the addition of a few 
others of standard poetic and devotional excellence, the new 
Hymn Book will be without a peer in American Hymnology. 


ARTICLE IV. 


Pre-Adamite Man. The Story of the Human Race. By 
Grirrita Leg, of Texas. New York: Sinclair Tousey. 
1863. 


By Rev. R. Werser, Foreston, Ill. 


WE give the title of a work, of which many have, perhaps, 
heard, but which few have read. Indeed, it is not worthy of 
perusal by Christian, Jew, or Infidel. It is a work of great 
pretensions, but of no originality or merit. And if it were 
not for the importance of the subject, on which it proposes 
to treat, we would never have thought of presenting it to the 
notice of the intelligent readers of the Quarterly. And 
as the author vents his indignation so profusely against the 
religion and common sense of mankind, and as he charges 
ministers of the gospel, and especially orthodox ministers, 
with ignorance and stupidity, it seems proper that his errors, 
and transparent sophistries should be exposed in a Christian 
Review. The thoughts contained in this book, are exceed- 
ingly crude and disjointed; the statements even of pretended 
facts, are unreliable, and most of the quotations are inaceur- 
ate, and the style is awkward and often ungrammatical. As 
to the plan, there is none. It is true, it is artificially divided 
into chapters, but there is neither order, nor connection. 
It is, throughout, an Infidel work, but without the moral 
courage of an honest Infidel production. The author pro- 
fesses great respect, and even veneration, for the Bible, 
whilst he is doing all he can to destroy the foundation, on 
which it rests! Asa scientific and chronological compila- 
tion, it is beneath criticism. Ilis theories are fancifully wild 
and extravagant, and the whole book might be regarded as 
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a kind of philosophical rhapsody, if the author did not fre- 
quently assure us that he was in earnest. Sometimes he 
endeavors to grapple with great ideas, such as he cannot 
handle. The whole dook is made up of other men’s ideas, 
often very imperfectly understood, and clothed in high swell- 
ing words, many of them of the aathor’s own coining. We 
never read a book, Jewish, Christian, or Pagan, that contains 
more unsustained and oanfounded assertion, and more gross 
Infidel platitudes! The author, it seems, bas visited Europe, 
Asia and Africa, and he takes all occasions to refer to this 
fact, and uses it to give additional force to his bold asser- 
tions, just as though a visit to the old world would help a bad 
cause. Champolion, Belzoni, Clark, Robinson, Durbin, Mil- 
lard, and hundreds of other men have been there, who had 
far more learning, and better opportunities for examination 
than Griffith Lee, and they saw no such evidences of an- 
tiquity, as he professes to have seen. 

We review this book, not because Mr. Lee has asserted 
that there was a race of men in the world before Adam, but, 
because some respectable Geologists, also, taught the same 
error. We are fully prepared to meet all the facts Geology 
has to present on this subject. We bow to the teachings of 
true science, for we are well satisfied that it will not contra- 
dict the Bible. The Bible is God’s newest revelation, and 
it has nothing to fear from an older one, which was made by 
the same Almighty Being. We shall, therefore, proceed 
honestly, and with all candor, to examine the work before 
us. We will present facts in opposition to unwarranted as- 
sumptions. 3 

On page ninth, Mr. Lee makes the bold assertion, that 
“Adam was not the first man.’ This is not in accordance 
with the Catechism, that says that Adam was the first man. 
And this is the echo of the voice of the whole Christian world, 
and has been from the beginning, and will be to the end. 
He says further: “Those who adhere to Adam, will be . 
troubled by this book.”” No body will be much troubled in 
reference to it; the world will be likely to move on in its or- 
bit as heretofore. On page tenth, he says: ‘I have demon- 
strated two propositions in this book, viz.: (1) That certain 
portiors of ancient history is (are) a gigantic swindle; (2) 
That Adam was not the first man, in short that Pre-Adam- 
ites existed on all the continents of the globe, certainly 
thirty-five thousand, and probably one hundred thousand 
years, prior te the date usually assigued to that rather mythi- 
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cal personage.” This bold assertion amounts to nothing, 
for he does not prove it. He might as well say that Pre- 
Adamite men lived one million years before Adam. 

Mr. Lee has no confidence in ancient history. It is, in his 
opinion, all a “gigantic swindle.” He rejects Herodotus, 
Tacitus and Moses, but believes every word that comes from 
Berosus, Manetho, and Athotes, the Egyptian Trismagistus ; 
he believes in all the mythical records of China and Hin- 
doostan, but rejects the authentic records of the Jews! 
With such a capacity for believing, no wonder he can find 
people scattered all over the world, a » hundred thousand years 
before Adam was created! Any one could do that, with 
such a perverted mind. But all men have not such minds. 
The difficulties this man finds in the Bible, are as old as the 
days of Celsus and Porphyry, and have been refuted thou- 
sands of times, and yet he has the assurance to present them 
again at this late day. The authors, he quotes, show very 
plainly under what kind of instructions he has been. Baron 
Bunsen, Niebuhr, Colenso, Volney and Luke Burke and oth- 
ers of like faith, are the men, whose errors he copies. 

On page twenty, he says: ‘God did not make all nations 
of one blood.’’ The Bible says he did. Now whom shall we 
believe, Mr. Lee, or St. Paul? Who would be likely to 
know best? But Mr. Lee brings in the aid of Geology, Pa- 
leontology, Fossil Osteology, Ethnology, Chronology, ete., 
to prove his position. Qne of the leading errors of Mr. 
Lee is, his receiving calculations based upon the operations 
of nature, as they are now carried on around us, and making 
no allowance for those changes that have taken place in the 
very constitution of this globe, as clearly indicated by the 
fossil remains, everywhere seen in the crust of the earth. 
How many such changes the earth has passed through, we 
do not know. De La Beche gives nine distinct and sep- 
arate ages; perhaps future researches in Geology may give 
more. We take for example the seventh period of De La 
Beche, which he calls the “Carboniferous Period.” In that 
period carbonic acid gas covered the earth; there was no 
atmosphere, such as we now have. Hence lunged animals 
could not live then. It was the age of gigantic vegetation, 
and it required just such an abundance of carbonic acid gas 
to furnish vegetation enough to form our extensive coal 
fiells. From the changes that took place in those early 
ages, we cannot reason concerning those that now occur. 
The conditions are not alike. So even in reference to the 
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changes that have taken place within the historic period, we 
are often deceived as to the time required to produce certain 
results. Thus Mr. Lee makes the Delta of the Nile two 
thousand nine hundred years old, and that of the Mississippi 
seven thousand two hundred! Charles Lyell makes the 
Falls of Niagara thirty-five thousand years old, or, rather, 
the water has béen thirty-five thousand years in scooping out 
the channel from Queenstown to the present Falls! All such 
calculations are unreliable, a single earthquake can often ac- 
complish, in a few moments, what centuries cannot. A fault 
or fissure in a rock may easily set all our calculations aside. 

Mr. Lee does not believe in Noah’s Flood, but he believes 
in all the floods of others nations, which every intelligent 
man knows are only traditions of the general Deluge. 

On page twenty-sixth is presented the animus of the book. 
The author says: ‘The first quarrel between science and the 
Bible, was that of Astronomy, in the person of Galileo, 
against the religious, but ignorant zeal of the past, and As- 
tronomy carried the day. Then came Geology against Mo- 
ses, and Moses gracefully retired.” It is, however, not true 
that there ever was, or is now, any quarrel between Religion 
and Astronomy, nor is it true, that Moses ever retired from 
any conflict with true science. True science has always 
strengthened the hands of Moses, as we shall attempt to 
show. ‘True science is, and always has been, the handmaid 
of religion. Revelation has nothing to fear from the most 
profound researches of science. The only apparent scientific 
contradiction we have ever seen in Geology, is the fact that 
the oldest remains yet found in the Silurian and Cambrian 
periods, are Zoophytes and TriJobites, when the Bible (Gen. 
1: 11) says the first thing that the earth produced was grass 
and herbs and trees. This was on the third day of creation. 
And it was not until the fifth day (Gen. 1: 20) that living 
things were made. The Silurian, or old Greywacke period, 
was at first supposed to contain no remains of plants, but 
subsequent investigations discovered marine and terrestrial 
plants in abundance, though not quite so low in the forma- 
tion as the living creatures. Who knows but the old Grey- 
wacke formation may have been turned upside down at some 
remote period. We have no fears for the correctness of Mo- 
ses; he wrote under the inspiration of that Being, who knew 
better than all the Geologists in the world the order in which 
the process of creation was carried on. More profound in- 
vestigations, in the older fossiliferous formations, will, ne 
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doubt, show that Moses was right, and our geological contra- 
dictions were founded in errors growing out of our ignorance. 

On page thirty-eighth, Mr. Lee attempts to show his know- 
ledge of Hebrew; he tries to make it appear that the name 
Adam, or Hadam, means nothing more than a Shemitic 
Myth, a fabulous being, like Hercules of the Greeks, or 
Athotes of the Egyptians! On page forty-first, we have a 
repetition of the old worn out and oft-repeated story of Cain 
going out ihto another country, and there marrying a daugh- 
ter of a Pre-Adamite! He says Cain must either have mar- 
ried a Pre-Adamitish woman, or committed incest by marry- 
ing his own sister! But he forgets that the law on incest 
did not then exist, and, of course, could not be committed, 
Adam and Eve may have had many daughters, for we are 
told, in Gen. 5: 4, that “Adam begat sons and daughters.” 
As to the difficulties about Cain building a city, Mr. Lee 
seems to take it for granted that he commenced this work, as 
soon as he reached his new home, but unfortunately the Bi- 
ble does not say so. We have as good a right to suppose 
that he may have been there fifty or sixty years before he 
commenced this enterprise, and may have had, and, no doubt, 
had a large train of children and grand-children to help him. 
Thus with a little common sense, these Infidel objections are 
scattered. 

What Mr. Lee says as to the antiquity of Egypt, making 
it twenty thousand years older than the creation of Adam, is 
all mere assertion ; he gives no evidence of any such antiqui- 
ty. There is not a particle of evidence that Egypt was set- 
tled, until after the Deluge, one thousand six hundred and 
fifty-six years from the creatjon of Adam. 

On page seventy-fifth, Mr. Lee says: ‘No one can enter- 
tain a profounder respect for the truths contained in the Bi- 
ble, than the author of these pages.” Now this is with Mr, 
Lee a mere ruse to throw the reader of his book off his 
guard. Let us contrast this with the following declarations, 
on page seventy-sixth: “Weare told[in the Bible, which Mr. 
Lee says he respects as much as any man] that the first 
woman was taken out of man. ‘This I do not believe, seeing 
it is impossible.” Does this look like having much respect 
for the Bible? Is not such language, equal to the ribaldry 
of Tom Paine? And this respector of the Bible, on page 
ninety-third, says: *“‘No serpent ever yet talked, either Ea- 
glish or Hebrew, and never will!’’ Mr. Lee’s critique on the 
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Hebrew word ‘‘Nachash,”’ also, shows how much he respects 
the Bible. 

On page ninety-fifth he makes a poor attempt at Hebrew 
philology; he wants to prove from the Hebrew Scriptures, 
that there are two, or more, human origins. He finds two 
separate and distinct creations in Genesis; one’ in the first 
chapter and the other in the second! In order to give some 
show of plausibility to his absurd theory, he says: ‘The first 
chapter should close at the end of the third verse of the 
second chapter, and the second chapter should begin with the 
fourth verse, viz.: ““These are the generations of the heavens, 
i. ¢., these that follow.”” Now one can easily see that the 
second chapter is a sort of recapitulation of what had been 
stated, with a little amplification, but clearly an unbroken 
continuation of the same subject, The Bible and the com- 
mon sense of mankind recognize no two human origins. Bat 
let us look at some of bis quotations on this point. He cites 
Isaiah 31 : 8, to prove two human origins: “Then shall the 
Assyrian fall, and the sword, not of an Adamite, shall de- 
vour him.” We turn to the Hebrew and find no evidence 
of a Pre-Adamite. Our translators have rendered it a 
“mighty man.”’ Luther has it, “‘wnd Assur soll fallen nicht 
durch manneschwert.” All our best Hebrew lexicons give 
the following meanings to the word ow, first, homo, a man; 
second, often with some accessory idea, as other men, wicked 
men; third, slaves; fourth, a soldier; fifth, the name of the 
First Man. The term here evidently means a soldier, and 
not a Pre-Adamite. The passage quoted is a prediction, and 
had its fulfilment in Isaiah 37 : 36: ‘Then the angel of the 
Lord went forth, and smote in the camp of the Assyrians an 
hundred and four score and five thousand.”’ It was not the 
sword of a soldier, but of an angel, that did this, just as was 
predicted. Luther seems to have caught the very idea: 
“Nicht manneschwert ;’’ not by man’s sword. Notice, too, his 
interpretation of Job 38: 7: “When the morning stars sang 
together, and all the sons of God shouted for joy.” ‘Luci- 
fer,” he says, “is, by the commentators, supposed to mean a 
Pre-Adamite King.” Did ever any sane man utter such ab- 
surdities ? 

From page ninety-sixth to the one hundred and eighth he 
tries his hand at the different cosmogonies, and writes more non- 
sense than one often sees compressed in the same space. He 
seems to believe all the silly traditional coswogonies he has 
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ever read or heard, but rejects the only one that is reliable, 
and that harmonizes with true science. 

On page one hundred and eleventh, Mr. Lee says: “My 
own opinion is, that this world has witnessed more than one 
civilization, quite equal in kind to that now existing.” Just 
look at the following ranting jargon: “Upon geological, as- 
tronomical and other grounds, I have reached the conclusion 
that, at a period not less than forty-two thousand, or more 
than fifty-eight thousand, years ago, there occurred the most 
tremenduous event this earth ever witnessed. It is known 
that the planets of the solar system are interdependent and 
mutvally connected, and from researches conducted for long 
years, I conclude that about fifty-eight thousand six hundred 
years ago, the planet of this system, then revolving on its own 
axis, in an orbit between those of Mars and Jupiter, burst asun- 
der, scattered into a million fragments, the larger ones now 
constituting the Asteroids, and named Juno, Vesta, Pallas, 
Ceres, and so on, to the number of a hundred or more, and 
the smaller bits of which are now revolving at greater or less 
_ distances apart, in a track or belt, so situated as to be crossed 
by the earth from the tenth to the twenty-fourth of every 
November, at which time we are visited by showers of me- 
teoric stones.”” What are we to think of a man who utters 
such absurdities? A planet revolving in an orbit between 
Mars and Jupiter! Would not such a catastrophe destroy 
the equilibrium of the whole solar system? And then the 
showers of meteoric stones in November! The book is filled 
with such matter. Then, too, the author informs us that 
Europe is older than Asia or Africa, and that the Jews origi- 
nated in Europe and not in Asia, and that if they, the Jews, 
were to return to Asia, they would all die! This would be 
rather unfavorable for the Adventists! Again he says: 
“The barriers which Jewish superstition and Christian sloth 
have erected upon God's free field of human history are, 
thank heaven, being rapidly and forever broken down.” So 
thought Celsus, nearly two thousand years ago, so thought 
Spinosa and Tindal, Voltaire, Mirabau, Tom Paine, and all 
the sceptics who have in turn been driven from the field. 
Mr. Lee is doomed to share the sad fate of his unfortunate 
predecessors. In order to support his infidelity, our author 
wishes to make it appear that there are two respectable the- 
ories concerning the origin of the human race, each of which 
has its honest advocates; the one is the Monogenetic, the 
other the Pologenetic. ‘There are no such theories recog- 
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nized among sensible and learned men. The origin of the 
whole human race from a single jair, has of late been so 
ably discussed, and is now so firmly established, on scientific, 
and especially on historical, grounds, that nothing but wicked, 
perverse and inveterate infidelity, can any longer doubt it. 
On page one hundred and sixteenth, we are told that 
“Science can take no notice of a miracle.” This is not cor- 
rect. Science, true science, can, and does, and must, take 
notice of miracles. This was David Hume’s objection, and 
has long since been successfully answered. There need be, 
and indeed there is, no conflict between Revelation and true 
Science. The creation of man was a miracle, for the ordi- 
nary operations of the laws of nature could never have pro- 
duced a man. ‘This is evident from the fact that no original 
man, aside from the posterity of Adam, has been produced 
in six thousand years; the Flood was a miracle, so was the 
overthrow of Sodom, so was the passage of the Red Sea; 
true science accepts them as miracles, and meekly bows her 
head to the almighty power of God. The Bible has nothing 
to fear from the investigations of true science. Dr. Thomas 
Chalmers says: “It is unmanly to blink the approach of 
light, from whatever quarter of observation it may fall upon 
us, and those are not the best friends of Christianity, who 
feel either dislike or alarm when the torch of science or of 
history is held up to the Bible. For ourselves we are not 
afraid when the eye of an intrepid, if it be only of a sound, 
philosophy, scrutinizes, however jealously, all its pages. We 
have no dread of any apprehenled conflict between the doc- 
trines of Scripture, and the discoveries of science, persuaded 
as we are, that whatever story the Geologist of our day shall 
find to be engraven on the volume of nature, it will only the 
more accredit that story which is graven on the volume of 
Revelation.”* The Bible, properly interpreted, admits with 
Geology the immense antiquity of the earth. In the begin- 
ing Ged created the heaven and the earth. When that be- 
gining was, the Bible does not say, nor does Geology attempt 
to show, but the Bible does teach, that it is only about 6000 
years since man has been an inhabitant of our earth, and in 
this the Bible is fully sustained by Geology, Paleontology, 
History, Chronology and Ethnology. All point to that 
period as the commencement of man’s career upon this earth. 
The records of the nations of Asia, China and Hindoostan 


* Vide Chalmer’s Works, Vol. I, pp. 247-8. 
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to the contrary notwithstanding. The records of China and 
Hindoostan are nothing more than fabulous registers, that 
even their own intelligent scholars do not credit. But Mr. 
Lee tells us, on page one hundred and nineteenth, that Ba- 
ron Bunsen has proved that Egypt was a regularly organized 
state, twelve thousand years ago.” Baron Bunsen has done 
no such thing. Again he says, on page one hundred and 
twenty-fifth: “We know, according to Egyptian monuments, 
records and traditions, that civilized people dwelt on the 
banks of the Nile, not less than nine thousand five hundred 
years before Moses.” This is another bold and unsustained 
assertion. Moses lived about two thousand five hundred 
years before Christ, according to Manetho. But this is an 
error, as the Flood occurred only two thousand three hun- 
dred and fifty years before Christ. He may have lived two 
thousand one hundred years before Christ, but not earlier, 
and may have been a son of Japheth, and grandson of Noah. 
Manetho, the Egyptian Priest, who wrote the most reliable 
history of Egypt, lived in the reign of Ptclewy Philadelphus, 
two hundred and fifty years before Christ. There is no 
older history of Egypt than this, and even the fragments of 
the history, that have come down to us, are very unreliable. 
There are no authentic records of Egypt earlier than the 
days of Abraham, about two thousand two hundred years 
before Christ. That was the time when letters were first in- 
vented. The earliest writer on Egyptian history, was Thot, 
or Athotes, the son of Menos, who lived about two thousand 
two hundred years before Christ. Infidelity has never been 
able to produce a single authehtic record older than this. 

On page one hundred and twenty-eighth, the author says: 
“Tt is repugnant to reason to imagine that the men of Genesis 
ever lived to the ages there stated;” and again, “Philology 
and tradition alike demonstrate that many of the names of 
those long-lived patriarchs are not those of men, but of 
epochs!’ What pains Infidelity takes to combat truth. 

On page one hundred and eighty-second, he says: ‘Ancient 
history is mainly based upon statements which, even when 
true, cannot be proved to be true, as they do not admit of 
any present verification. If this be so, it affects the Infidel’s 
side of the argument, as well as ours. But the assertion is 
false. There are abundant means of verifying ancient his- 
tory. We compare facts with facts, and the facts of history 
must be consistent with each other, and in this harmony we 
verify history. Suppose the Emperor of the French, who 
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has just written the Life of Julius Cassar, had informed his 
readers, that when Cxsar and Pompey met on the plains of 
Pharsalia, to decide the fate of Rome, their armies used can- 
non and muskets, would not such an assertion prove its own 
falsity? Would not all the other facts of history condemn 
it? Or, suppose Lord Macauley had informed us that King 
Charles II. used to travel from London to Windsor Castle in 
a Rail Road car, drawn by « locomotive, would not all the 
facts of history assist in detecting the anachronism? Just 
so it has always been. History has to tell the truth, or be 
condemned. All false history will, sooner or later, be de- 
tected. 

On page two hundred and twenty-third, Mr. Lee makes 
much of the supposed antiquity of Etruria, and the beautiful 
vases manufactured by the inhabitants of that defanct na- 
tion. “Is it not manifest that the sun of Etruria had set 
for ages before the star of Rome appeared upon the hori- 
zon?” No, it is not at all manifest from any facts he has 
produced. It is well known, to all intelligent historians, that 
Etruria was the ancient Tuscany, and that this ancient na- 
tion was at the height of its glory, when the Roman Empire 
arose, and that it was by degrees absorbed by its overshad- 
owing neighbor, and, ultimately, shared the fate of Rome. 
The people were anciently called Tusci, and were very inje- 
nious, especially in the art of designing beautiful vases, but 
they, no doubt, learned the graceful art of designing from the 
Greeks, whom, in this one art, they may have surpassed. 
Any person that can see any evidence of Pre-Adamite ge- 
nius, in the vases of the Etruscans, must have a sharper 
vision than ours. And how does this comport with the fact 
that the advocates of Pre-Adamite men teach that they were 
an inferior race of men, a kind of filthy and stupid troglo- 
dytes, very little, if any, superior to the monkey. 

All that our author says, on page two hundred and thirty- 
eighth, et seq., in regard to the “Genesis of Nations,” is ut- 
terly incomprehensible. The fact that some inferior animals 
are much older than man, seems to disturb Mr. Lee very 
much ; he forgets that man could not live in the Silurian or 
Carboniferous ages. 

On page two hundred and seventy-seventh: “We have the 
testimony of the rocks to prove the existence of Pre-Adam- 
ite man.’ This is just what we want. If the geologist can 
furnish a single case of a fossil man, lower than the Tertiary 
period, we will admit the existence of Pre-Adamite man. 
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We admit all that can be said about the antiquity of our 
earth, and we admit that it has been the abode of sentient 
beings, perhaps for millions of years, but we deny that any 
human being ever lived before Adam. There is no evidence 
that any human being, older than the Tertiary period, bas 
ever yet been found. We have studied the Bible attentively, 
we have read much that has been written on the science of 
Geology and its cognates, for the last forty years, and we 
are fully satisfied that no discoveries, that have been, or can 
be, made, will ever overthrow the Bible. Mr. Lee presents 
many human remains, some fossil and others not. Let us 
look at the principal ones. (1) The Guadaloupe Fossil Man. 
This is unquestionably the best authenticated human fossil 
remain, yet discovered. It was found embedded in a solid 
limestone rock, and in a fossil state. It is nowin the British 
Museum. But Dr. Hitchcock says, this is only a skeleton, 
and belongs to the alluvial formation, and may not be more 
than a few hundred years old. It is said, a battle took place 
on the spot where is was found, in 1710, between the Caribs 
and the Gallibis.* 

Professor Hitchcock also says, on the shores of Bermuda 
oxtensive accumulations of broken sea-shells, corals and 
send, are formed by the waves, and these are subsequently 
consolidated, frequently into very hard rock, by the infiltra- 
tion of the water, which contains carbonate of lime in solu- 
tion. The famous Guadaloupe Rock, in which human 
remains are found, is of this formation.”” What now be- 
cones of this famous Pre-Adamite? Do not all Mr. Lee’s 
finespun theories vanish in thin air ? 

Sir Charles Lyell says: ‘The remains of men have not 
been found in any. deposit older than alluvian, except in a 
few cases, where they have probably been introduced into 
drift, subsequently deposited.”"+ Dr. John Pye Smith says: 
“No evidence has yet been afforded by Geology that man 
existed on the earth earlier than during alluvian or historic 
period.” { This is also the opinion of Dr. Buckland. (2) The 
Gibraltar fossi! man, said by Mr. Lee to have been found in 
1748. We know nothing agthentic in reference to this Pre- 
Adamite. (3) The Natchez !luman Pelvis. This was found 
by Dr. Dickeson a few years ago. Sir Charles Lyell saw it, 


* Vide Hitchcock’s Geology, p. 97. 
+ Vide Lyell’s Prin. Geol. Vol. I, p. 249. 


{ Vide Bridgewater Treatise, Vol. 1, p. 103. 
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and suggested that it had probably fallen from an Indian 
grave yard at the summit of the cliff. So this case is easily 
disposed of. (4) Human remains found in ossuaries or bone 
caverns, mixed up with the remains of other animals. The 
Kirkdale ossuary, near York, in England. Dr. Buckland 
examined this cavern, but finds no Pre-Adamite bones there. 
The cave of Durfoil, in the Jura mountains of Switzerland. 
Moescel de Serres discovered human remains three hundred 
feet above the level cf the sea. These were true fossils, em- 
bedded in a calcareous matrix. If this is so, no doubt the 
person so found, died in a cave, and was afterwards incrusted, 
and the cavern filled up by calcareous droppings, and con- 
verted into a human stalagmite, instead of being a Pre- 
Adamite! In Brixham, England, human bones were found. 
Very prabably, but they were not the bones of Pre-Adam- 
ites. (5) A fossil human skeleton, dug out of the Shist 
rock, at Quebec, is still preserved in the Museum of that 
city. This is very doubtful. In the Caverne de Engihoul, 
examined by Dr. Schmerling, the bones of man were found. 
Very likely the bones of men are found over the world, in 
caverns and out of them. But does that prove that they are 
the bones of Pre-Adamites? (7) Dr. Tiedmann found human 
bones in Belgium, mixed with those of hyenas and elephants. 
But were they the bones of the Pre-Adamites? (8) The 
Cave of Gailenruth, in Franconia, and those of Zahnloch 
and Kuloch, also contained human skeletons. This amounts 
to just nothing at all. These remains have al! been examin- 
ed by men who were far more capable of forming a correct 
opinion concerning their origin, than Mr. Lee, and they 
could see no evidence that they were the bones of Pre- 
Adamites. (9) A skeleton found in the Delta of the Mis- 
sissippi, described in Nott’s & Gliddon’s “Types of Mankind.” 
This skeleton was found (so Mr. Lee says) in a position where 
it must have been reposing for a period of fifty-seven thou- 
sand years! This assertion is based upon a calculation made 
by one Dr. Bennet Dowler! Any person acquainted with 
the Delta of the Mississippi river, and the constant and rapid 
changes taking place there, will at once see how fallacious 
all such calculations must be. If this skeleton had been 
found in almost any other place on the face of the earth, 
there might be some show of plausibility for its antiquity, 
but none in the Delta of the Mississippi, where thousands of 
acres of land are sometimes swept away in a single year, 
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and holes filled up, thirty and forty feet deep, during a sin- 
gle freshet ! 

We come now. to the far-famed and prolific fountain of 
human skeleton, in the South of France, in the departments 
of Somme, the Pas-de-Calais, the Oise, and the Seine Infer- 
ieure. M. Boucher has discovered many human remains in 
these localities. The formation seems to be calcareous, and 
these skeletons may, for ought we know, not be two thou- 
sand years old. This country was, no doubt, settled a thou- 
sand years before Christ, by the ancient Phcenicians. The 
French Infidel Geologists, like Mr. Lee, have failed to pre- 
sent us with a single fossil man, found in such # position as 
to satisfy an intelligent mind, that it is older than the Allu- 
vial period. 

Mr. Lee says there is the 0 tnnominatum in the Academy 
of Science, in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, taken from be- 
neath the skeletons of the Megalonix, and other animals; 
these skeletons are, at least, one hundred and twenty thov- 
sand years old! This, then, surely must be the nameless 
bone of a Pre-Adamite. We have a number of other human 
remains, all of the same character. Mr. Lee asks, on page 
two hundred and ninety-seventh: “What becomes of Adam 
and Moses, in the face of facts like these?” We answer 
they remain in statu quo, and will so remain until Geology 
furnishes a real fossil man. 

Mr. Lee also lays great stress upon the stone axes and ar- 
row heads found in caverns with human skeletons, on the 
river Somme, in the South of France. He had no occasion 
to go so far, for these remains of Pre-Adamites; we have 
them by thousands, in our own country. We have often 
found them made of flint, of granite, of porphyry, of lime- 
stone, of horneblende, and of jasper, some worn, some un- 
finished, some broken, and some quite new. These imple- 
ments were made, not by Pre-Adamites, nor by a race of 
stonemen, now extinct, but by our own American Indians. 
And they have been in use within the recollection of men 
now living. We have seen these heads on the arrows of In- 
dians. And their axes are found, even to this day, with their 
wooden handles yet undecayed. The wild Indians, in our 
far West, now use those arrow heads and axes, and also 
make them. Are these stone implements the products of 
Pre-Adamites ? 

Nearly all the human remains of Mr. Lee, are found, 
either in calcareous formations, or in drift detritus. In the 
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drift detritus of the Mississippi, you can find watches, and 
double eagles, so that if they had not the dates stamped on 
them when coined, Mr. Lee would insist upon it that they 
were the buttons that some wealthy Pre-Adamite had worn 
on his small clothes! Strange things sometimes occur, and 
many that are hard to explain. Some years ago a gentle- 
man purchased, as he supposed, a piece of wild land, in Ohio; 
he commenced digging a well, he went down through clay 
and calcareous rock, some forty feet, and there came upon a 
tin pail full of butter! Now if Mr. Lee would have been 
there, he would no doubt have discovered the product of a 
Pre-Adamite. But, unfortunately for the correctness of 
such a conclusion, an old citizen happened to pass by just 
as the rustic savans were cogitating over the matter, and he 
recollected that a long time ago, perhaps near half a century, 
there had been a cabin and a deep well, right on that spot. 
This explained the mystery. 

Take another case, which, we know, occurred, that may, 
one or two hundred years hence, perplex the most pro- 
found Geologist. A gentleman in Iowa, some ten years ago, 
dug a well, some forty-five feet deep. The well gave out in 
dry weather. He then bored a large hole in the centre of 
the bottom of his well, fifteen inches in diameter and fifteen 
feet deep. In dry seasons it failed again, in rainy times 
there was plenty of water. A number of articles acciden- 
tally fell into this well, among others, a smoothing iron, a 
small brass kettle and a clock weight. In a dry season that 
well was cleaned out, but those articles had gone down into 
the hole at the bottom of the well, where, of course, they 
could not be reached. There they will remain. Now sup- 
pose, two or three centuries hence, a well should be dug over 
the spot of this filled up well, and these things should be 
discovered sixty feet below the surface of the earth, and in 
a formation older than any in which Mr. Lee’s skeletons 
have been found, for in reaching that depth you have to pass 
through a ledge of hard fuller’s clay, which is contiguous to 
the old Silurian period. Would not such a discovery be 
stronger evidence of Pre-Adamites, than anything we have 
met with in “Pre-Adamite Man?” If there had been human 
beings in the world during the older formations, they would 
long since have been discovered. For the osseous structure 
of man, is more solid than that of most animals. Even 
birds, with fragile bones, and delicate insects, have been ew- 
bedded in the solid rocks, and handed down to us. Geology 
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has already discovered eight hundred and fifty species 
of fishes, in a fossil state, and eighty species of reptiles, 
including saurians and snakes, and fifty-one species of birds, 
and over two hundred mammals, and seventy-five species of 
insects, the individuals amounting to millions, and yet not a 
solitary bone of a human being. ‘This is a strong presump- 
tive evidence that there were no human beings in those early 
ages of the world. Hence we may safely infer that he who 
made the world, and revealed its date to Moses, was not mis- 
taken. 

The Bible and Geology do not contradict each other. 
Nunquam aliud Natura, aliud Sapientia dicit. They agree, 
as Professor Hitchcock says, in the fact that man was 
among the latest of the animals created to inhabit the earth. 
And this is an important fact. 


ARTICLE V. 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE LAW OF GRAVITATION. 
By Prof. J. T. Durrretp, D. D., Princeton, N. J. 


THE law of gravitation, that all matter attracts all matter, 
directly as the mass, and inversely as the square of the dis- 
tance, whether we consider the extent of its reach, or the 
number and variety and peculiar interest ot the problems of 
which it furnishes the solution, or the grandeur of many of 
those problems by reason of the magnitude of the elements 
involved, whether we consider the power which it gives us to 
anticipate nature, so to speak, and predict with the minutest 
accuracy and the certainty of a mathematical demonstration 
celestial phenomena, for ages yet to come; whether we re- 
gard it as a confirmation of our belief in the unity of the 
Great Author of the universe, or as an illustratjon of his 
infinite wisdom, accomplishing results so sublime and so 
manifold, by means so admirably simple, we cannot but re- 
gard it as the most important truth in the whole book of 
nature, and its discovery as the most interesting event in the 
history of physical science. As there is but one material 
universe, and the law of gravitation solves the enigma of its 
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structure, no other problem, of equal interest and importance, 
can ever occupy the attention of the student of nature. 

Kepler has remarked that: “The occasions by which men 
have acquired a knowledge of celestial phenomena, are not 
less admirable than the discoveries themselves.” If this be 
so, the history of the discovery of that great law of nature 
by which all celestial phenomena are determined can never 
cease to be a matter of peculiar interest. 

In the account which we propose to give of this discovery, 
we shall select as our chronological starting point, the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century. At that period the 
theory in regard to the structure of the material universe, 
which, with few exceptions, had been held from time imme- 
morial, still prevailed. The earth was regarded as the cen- 
tre of the universe, about which the sun, moon, planets and 
stars performed their ceaseless revolutions. More than half 
a century before (in 1548) Copernicus, in his memorable 
work, “De Orbium Ceelestium Revolutionibus,” had, indeed, 
announced the true system of the uuiverse, yet as he was led 
to the adoption of the theory he proposed, not so much by 
positive evidence in its favor, as by the difficulty of recon- 
ciling certain phenomena with the Ptolemaic theory; more- 
over, as the objections to this theory were, from their very 
nature, such that few could appreciate their force, whilst in 
the apparent motions of the heavenly bodies, every one could 
see what seemed to be an ocular demonstration of its truth, 
it is not strange that the doctrine of Copernicus should have 
been, for so long a time, generally regarded as nothing more 
than an interesting, yet fanciful, speculation. It remained 
for a subsequent age to furnish proof of the truth of the 
Copernican system which could not be gainsayed or resisted. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century, the dicta of 
Aristotle, in regard to matters of science as well as philoso- 
phy, were still accepted, as they had been for many centuries 
preceding. as of infallible authority. In regard to the sub- 
ject of our inquiry, he taught that bodies at the surface of 
the earth fell, or tended to fall, toward the centre of the 
earth, not in virtue of any attraction of the earth, but in 
virtue of the fact that the centre of the earth was the centre 
of the material universe—that if the earth itself should be 
moved out of its place, and then left free to move, it would 
return to its place by the same law of nature which controlled 
all terrestrial bodies. He taught, moreover, that celestial 
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bodies were different in kind from bodies terrestrial—that 
whilst the latter were imperfect, corruptible and changeable, 
the former were perfect, (and, therefore, according to his 
fancy, perfectly spherical in form) incorruptible, unchangea- 
ble and self-luminous. Being different in kind, he held that 
they were subject to entirely different physical laws; that, 
whereas the motion of terrestrial bodies, when free to move, 
was rectilinear, by a necessity of their nature, the motion of 
celestial bodies was circular by a like necessity of their na- 
ture. His language on this point is worth quoting as an 
illustration of the contrast between the ancient and modern 
method of philosophizing in regard to natural phenomena. 
He says: ‘All simple motion must be rectilinear or circular, 
either to a centre or from a centre, each of which is recti- 
linear, or about a centre. It is natural for two of the ele- 
ments—earth and water—which are heavy, to tend to a cen- 
tre, two—air and fire—which are light, to tend from a centre. 
As the motion of all the terrestrial elements is, therefore, 
rectilinear, it seems reasonable that celestial bodies, which 
are of a different nature, should have the only other simple 
motion possible, namely, circular motion.” 

The year 1609, marks a new era in the history of As- 
tronomy. In this year two events occurred, independent, 
yet alike memorable as contributing to the overthrow of the 
theory in regard to the structure of the material universe 
which had previously prevailed, and establishing the doctrine 
of Copernicus upon an immovable foundation. The inven- 
tion of the telescope, by Galileo, and the immediate discov- 
ery, by means of it, of the inequalities of the moon’s surface, 
. the phases of Venus, the satellites of Jupiter and the rings 
of Saturn, at once annihilated the fancies of Aristotle as to 
the perfectly spherical form of the planets, their self-luminos- 
ity, and their difference in kind from bodies terrestrial. The 
other memorable event referred to was, the publication of 
Kepler’s great work on “the Motions of Mars,” in which, 
with much that was fanciful, two of the three laws of plane- 
tary motion were for the first time announced. Some twelve 
years later, in his work, entitled “Harmonies,” he announced 
the third law of planetary motion, fully establishing his 
right to the title, by which he has since been distinguished, 
the Legislator of the Heavens. 

These laws of Kepler are: Ist. That the orbits of the 

lanets are elliptical, the sun being at one of the foci; 2d. 
hat the radius vector, that is, a line drawn from a planet 
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to the sun, passes over equal spaces in equal times; 3d. 
That the squares of the times of revolution of the different 
planets, are to each other as the cubes of the mean distances 
from the sun. 

Together with these laws of planetary motion, two of 
the three axioms of the science of Mechanics, known as 
the Laws of Motion, were about this time discovered, or, 
rather, were now, for the first time, distinctly apprehended 
and enunciated, . The first of these was given by Kepler— 
the law of inertia, namely, that a body will persevere in the 
state in which it is, whether of rest or of motion, until it is 
acted on by some force; or, more precisely, a body at rest 
will continue at rest until acted on by some force, and when 
acted on by any single force, if free to move, its motion will 
be rectilinear, uniform and continuous until the body is acted 
on by some other force. ‘The second law of motion was an- 
nounced by Galileo, and is known as the law of the coexist- 
ence of motions, or independence of forces. It may be 
expressed as follows: If a body be acted on by several forces 
simultaneously, it will obey the impulse of each force, just 
as it would if the others were not acting. The simplest 
illustration of this law, is what is known as the parallelo- 
gram of forces. If the direction and intensity of two forces 
acting simultaneously on a body, be represented by the sides 
of a parallelogram, the body will describe the diagonal of 
the parallelogram ; that is, at the end of a unit of time the 
body will be just where it would have been if the forces had, 
each for a unit of time, acted consecutively, 

The true system of the universe, the laws of planetary 
motion and the fundamental principles of mechanics having 
become known, for the first time in the history of the race, 
any intelligent inquiry as to the physical cause of the mo- 
tions of the heavenly bodies became possible. With earnest- 
ness and assiduity, proportioned to the grandeur and interest 
of the problem, men of science at once applied themselves to 
its solution, and yet half a century of gradual progress to- 
ward the truth elapsed before the desired result was reached. 
From the facts which we shal! have occasion to mention, it 
will appear how much, or rather, how little, foundation there 
is for the common belief that the idea of the law of gravita- 
tion was wholly original with Newton—suggested to him for 
the first time by observing the fall of an apple, and then 
suddenly coming forth from his brain, like Minerva from the 
head of Jove, unheralded and complete. The ordinary 
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method of transition from wide-spread and plausible error to 
the truth, is by slow and gradual progress, and the discovery 
of the law of gravitation, so far from being an exception to 
this rule, is but one of its most striking illustrations. Such 
an aceidext as that which the discovery of the law of gravi- 
tation is generally supposed to have been, is of the kind 
which only happen to men of large knowledge, profound 
_ thought, and often intense and protracted mental effort. 
Simple asthis law is now known to be, and easily apprehen- 
ded, and even demonstrated by ordinary minds, it needed 
one endowed with the most gigantic intellect probably ever 
given to mortal—availing himself of the suggestions and the 
results of the labors of those who had preceded him in the same 
field of inquiry—to make the discovery. 

In tracing the history of this discovery, from the epoch 
when, by the previous discovery of all the necessary data, it 
for the first time became possible, the first place in the order 
of time, and next to Newton in the order of merit, is un- 
doubtedly due to Kepler. Possessing a singularly lively 
imagination—we might say, volatile fancy—combined with a 
love for the truth, that amounted to a ruling passion, and a 
breadth of knowledge, in his favorite science, far in advance 
of any other man of his age, he was eminently fitted for the 
work, which he so successfully performed, of scientific dis- 
covery. Fertile in hypotheses—sometimes the most extrav- 
agant—he was indefatigable in his labors to test his hypoth- 
eses by the facts. Without the slightest pride of opinion, 
he seemed to take a satisfaction in exploding his own theories, 
when they were false, that was only exceeded by his delight 
when successful in demonstrating their truth. Of the men 
who have contributed to the advancement of science, there 
are few to whom we are under greater obligation, or whose 
character, as an investigator of nature, is more worthy of 
admiration, than “the Legislator of the Heavens’’—the 
father of modern Astronomy. 

In the introduction to his memorable work on “the Mo- 
tions of Mars,” referred to above, he opposes the doctrine of 
Aristotle on the subject of terrestrial gravity, and in the 
course of the discussion, uses the following remarkable lan- 
guage. 

“A mathematical point, whether the centre of the universe, 
or not, has no power to move heavy bodies to approach it. 
Let philosophers prove, if they can, that natural things have 
ny sympathy with that which is nothing. 
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“The true theory of gravity is founded on the following 
axioms. Gravity is a mutual affection between cognate 
bodies toward union or conjunction, similar to the magnetic 
virtue. If we assume the earth to be the centre of the 
world, heavy bodies are not carried toward its centre in vir- 
tue of its quality of centre of the world, but in virtue of its 
quality of centre of a cognate round body; so that whereso- 
ever the earth may be placed, or whithersoever it may be 
carried by its animal faculty (alluding to a fanciful theory, 
which we shall have occasion presently to notice) heavy 
bodies will always be earried toward it. 

“Tf the earth were not round, heavy bodies would not tend 
from every side toward its centre, but to different points 
from different sides. ; 

“If two stones were placed in any part of the universe, 
near each other, and beyond the sphere of the influence of 
a third cognate body, these stones would come together at an 
intermediate point, each approaching the other a distance 
proportional to the comparative mass of the other. 

“If the moon and the earth were not retained in their or- 
bits, by their animal force, or some other equivalent, the 
earth would mount to the moon by a fifty-fourth part of their 
distance from each other, and the moon would fall toward 
the earth through the other fifty-three parts, that is, assuming 
that the substance of each is of the same density. 

“The sphere of the attractive virtue which is in the moon, 
extends to the earth and entices up the waters, but as the 
moon flies rapidly across the zenith and the waters cannot 
follow so quickly, a flow of the ocean is occasioned toward 
the westward. ; 

“If the attractive virtue of the moon extends to the earth, 
it follows, with greater reason, that the attractive virtue of 
the earth extends to the moon and much farther, and, in 
short, nothing which consists of earthy substance, however 
constituted, although thrown up to any height, can ever 
escape the powerful operation of this attractive virtue.” 

These views of Kepler—so novel at the time they were 
announced by him, and yet which we now know to be, in the 
main, 80 correct—were published more than thirty years be- 
fore Newton was born. As we read them, our first feeling 
is one of surprise that any subsequent investigator of the 
phenomena of gravitation should be able, by his discoveries, 
to achieve for himself a fame which should not only render 
his name immortal, but should almost wholly hide from view 
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the merit of the great pioneer in this field of inquiry, To 
appreciate, however, the important work which yet remained 
to be performed, we should bear in mind, that, whilst Kep- 
ler’s views, in regard to terrestrial gravity, were so remark- 
ably just, he, at the same time, in common with the age in 
which he lived, and we may say, with all preceding ages— 
regarded the tendency of bodies near the earth, to fall to- 
ward jts centre, and the motions of heavenly bodies, as en- 
tirely different phenomena, and not at all referable to the 
same physical cause. He indeed speculated on the possibil- 
ity of referring the motions of the planets to an attractive 
force emanating from the sun, similar to that which caused 
bodies near the earth to tend toward its centre, and conclu- 
ded that such an hypothesis was untenable, inasmuch as the 
motion in one case was rectilinear, and in the other curvilinear, 
Again, not to over-estimate the merit of Kepler in connection 
with the discovery of the law of gravitation, we should remem- 
ber that a theory as to the physical cause of natural phenom- 
ena, even if it be in the main correct, will furnish no complete 
solution of the problems which those phenomena present, - 
unless it express accurately and precisely the measure as 
well as the mode of the action of the assigned cause. For 
example, to know merely that all matter attracts all matter, 
would not enable us to explain the phenomena of gravita- 
tion; we need to know precisely how the intensity of this 
attraction is affected by the comparative magnitude of the 
masses, and by the distance of the masses from each other. 
Now the theory of Kepler, in regard to gravity, was correct 
as to the first of these points, namely, that the intensity of 
this attraction was directly as the mass, but he was in error 
in regard to the second point, as he supposed that the inten- 
sity of the attraction was inversely as the distance, instead, 
of what was subsequently foand to be the fact, the square of 
the distance. 

Once more, to estimate at its just value the part which 
Kepler performed in the discovery of the laws of gravita- 
tion, we should bear in mind, that an hypothesis, even if 
subsequently it be found to be correct, is of no authority 
until its truth be demonstrated. It may be of great impor- 
tance, by way of suggestion, in directing the labors of sub- 
sequent inquirers, but the chief merit of the discovery of 
the truth is due to the individual who furnishes its demon- 
stration. When this is done, and not before, that which was 
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previously but an hypothesis takes its place among the re- 
cognized laws of nature. 

As, in Kepler’s day, the tendency of bodies near the earth 
to fall toward its centre, and the motions of the heavenly 
bodies were regarded as phenomena of entirely different laws 
of nature. His views as to the physical cause of planetary 
motion, next claim our attention. He supposed that the mo- 
tions of the planets in their orbits, was due to an influence 
emanating from the sun, but assuming that, if this influence 
were an attractive force, similar to terrestrial gravity, its 
effect would be to cause the planets to fall toward the sun in 
straight lines, instead of their actual motion of revolution 
about the sun; he supposed that the emanation was of a 
corporeal nature, somewhat analagous to light; that as the 
sun revolved on its axis, this emanation revolved with it just 
as the spokes of a wheel, when the hub revolves, and that 
the planets were swept along in their orbits by the revolution 
of this emanation—the force which caused them to move, 
being a propulsion, and not an attraction.* As the hy- 

. pothesis would seem to require that the times of revolution 
of all the planets, should be the same, whereas, in fact, they 
are different, the nearer performing their annual revolution 
in a less time than the more remote—he supposed that the 
density of the emanation diminished as its distance from the 
sun increased, that consequently its virtue, or propulsive en- 
ergy, diminished in like manner, just as the intensity of 
light diminishes with the increase of distance from the lumi- 
nous centre. This would account, in a general way, for the 
fact that the times of revolution of the planets nearer the 
sun, are shorter than the times of revolutions of those more 
remote, but the precise difference in the observed times of 
revolution, was not exactly that which would be required by 
the hypothesis. Moreover, he had discovered that the orbits 
of the planets were not circular, as would seem to be re- 
quired by his hypothesis, but elliptical, the sun being at one 
of the foci; also, the ever-varying radius vector always 
passed over equal spaces in equal times, hence the motion of 
the planet in its orbit was not uniform, as his hypothesis 
would require, but ever-varying; and this variation, too, was 
evidently not fortuitous or uncertain, but increased or dimin- 


*This hypothesis, as to the physical cause of the motions of the 
planets, is deserving of notice, as being historically the germ, or first 
form of the idea, from which was subsequently developed the great law 
of gravitation. 
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ished in the exact ratio to the varying distance of the planet 
from the sun, required by the law just mentioned, of equal 
spaces in equal times. These facts, apparently so inconsist- 
ent with his hypothesis, Kepler accounted for, by supposing 
that each of the planets was animated by an intelligent 
spirit, by whose agency the motion of the planet was, in part 
at least, determined. We have seen an allusion to this the- 
ory in the quotation above given, on the subject of gravity. 
He regarded each of the heavenly bodies, and the earth as 
one of them, as literally a huge animal, and in one of his 
works, describes, with some minuteness, the habits of that 
particular animal, on whose body it is our lot to live. “If 
any one,” says he, “from the top of a high mountain, throw 
a stone down into its deep clefts, a sound is heard, just as 
when you thrust a stone into the ear or nose of a ticklish 
animal, it shakes its head and runs shuddering away. And 
what is so like breathing, especially the breathing of those 
fish who draw water into their mouths and spout it out again 
at their gills, as that wonderful tide. Foralthough it is so 
regulated by the course of the moon, that I have, in the . 
preface of my work on the Motion of Mars, mentioned it as 
probable, that the waters are attracted by the moon, as the 
iron by the loadstone, yet if any one maintain that the earth 
regulates its breathing according to the motion of the sun and 
moon, as animals have daily and nightly alternations of 
sleep and waking, I shall not think his philosophy unworthy 
of being listened to, especially if any flexible parts should 
be discovered, in the depths of the earth, to supply the 
functions of gills.” Again, he says, “the earth sometimes 
appears lazy and obstinate, at other times, after important 
and long-continued conjunctions (of the heavenly bodies) she 
becomes exasperated, and gives way to her passions, and 
this continues even after the conjunctions have passed; for 
the earth is an animal, not like a dog, ready at every nod, 
but more like an elephant or a bull, slow to become angry, 
yet so much the more furious when incensed.” As the 
mistakes and foibles of those whose achievements have 
determined the subsequent course of political history, are 
matters of interest to every intelligent mind, even so are the 
errors and vagaries of those whose lives mark new eras in 
the intellectual progress of the race. It is due to Kepler, to 
remark that, however absurd the grotesque fancy, just men- 
tioned, may appear to us, from the earliest ages, down to the 
time when the true doctrine as to the physical cause of the 
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motions of the heavenly bodies became fully established, the 
belief of it extensively prevailed. 

Kepler’s hypothesis of an emanation from the sun of a 
corporeal nature, by whose revolution the planets were pro- 
pelled in their orbits, was received with more or less favor, 
for a time, but was soon superseded by another memorable 
hypothesis, no more reasonable or plausible, and yet from 
the time of its announcement until the pnblication of ‘The 
Principia’ demonstrate: its fallacy. It was adopted by most 
men of science, and may be said to have been the accepted 
theory on the subject. We refer to the Vortices of Descar- 
tes. This distinguished philosopher, born 1596, rose to emi- 
nence about the time of Kepler's death, which occurred in 
1630. By the force of his genius, illustrated not only by 
that achievement for which his name will ever be held in 
honored remembrance—the invention of Analytical Geome- 
try—but by the abundance and the ability of his labors in 
every department of science and philosophy, Descartes, for 
more than half a century, occupied a position in the learned 
world, scarcely inferior to that which, for ages preceding, 
had been held by Aristotle. 

As to the cause of planetary motion, Descartes assumed 
the existence, throughout the limits of our system, of a sub- 
tle transparent fluid in ceaseless revolution about the sun as 
its centre, and that the planets floated in this fluid, and 
were, consequently, carried round the sun by its motion, just 
as in a whirlpool a cork or floating body is carried round by 
the motion of the water. To account for the difference in 
the times of revolution of different planets, he supposed that 
the velocity of the revolution of the fluid, at different dis- 
tances from the sun, was different. ‘To account for the revo- 
Jution of the satellites of the planets, he assumed that, in the 
neighborhood of each planet, this fiuid revolved about the 
planet as a centre. To this purely fanciful hypothesis there 
are several fatal objections, as was subsequently demonstra- 
ted by D’Alembert, of which it wiil be sufficient to mention 
that the very existence of a spherical vortex, is a mechani- 
cal impossibility: And yet such was the weight of the au- 
thority of its author, and the ingenuity with which it was 
defended by himself and his followers, that, as was mention- 
ed above, it not only was received with general favor, but for 
more than half a century it was accepted by most men of 
science without questioning, and continued to be maintained 
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by some, even after Newton had announced and demonstrated 
the law of gravitation. It is a notable illustration of the 
tenacity of error, when once it becomes firmly fixed and 
wide-spread, that for some years after the publication of “The 
Principia,” a Latin translation from the French of “The 
Physics of Robault’’—a work entirely Cartesian—continued 
to be the text-book in Philosophy at the University of Cam- 
bridge—Newton himself being, at the time, Lucasian Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics. We have the authority of Playfair 
for the statement (which, indeed, has been called in question 
by Sir David Brewster, in his “Life of Newton,” though so 
far as we have been able to see, without any sufficient rea- 
son) that the doctrines of “The Principia’ were introduced 
into the regular course of instruction, at Cambridge, by 
strategem. Dr. Samuel Clarke, a zealous advocate of the 
Newtonian Philosophy, prepared a new and more elegant 
translation of Robault, with copious notes, in which the doc- 
trines of “The Principia” were explained and defended, and 
it was by this work, more directly than by the Lectures of 
Newton himself, that Cartesianism was finally driven from 
the University. 

Whilst Kepler’s speculations, as to the cause of the mo- 
tions of the heavenly bodies, was soon supplanted by the 
hypothesis of Descartes, his more just views in regard to 
terrestrial gravity, commended themselves to the scientific 
world, and speedily passed into universal and abiding favor. 
In the memorable work of Galileo on the true system of the 
universe—completed the very year of Kepler’s death, and 
published two years after; a work which, aside from its own 
merit, “The Holy Inquisition,” by the persecution of its au- 
thor, has made immortal—we find the doctrine-of Kepler, on 
the subject of gravity, distinctly stated and elaborately de- 
fended. The Inquisition had power to imprison Galileo, and 
commit copies of his work to the flames, but the truth it 
contained could not be burnt or bound. The earth “still 
moved,”’ and matter continued to attract matter, unawed by 
the terrors of the Inquisition. The truth, once distinctly 
apprehended and announced, was never again to be lost, but 
was destined to grow in importance, and be extended in its 
ipplication far beyond the conceptions even of the great 
provhets of nature who were the first to proclaim it. The 
doctrine of Kepler, on the subject of gravity, may be re- 
garded as, historically, the foundation of that sublime super- 
structure which, in a subsequent age, was reared by Newton, 
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and which, by reason of the magnitude of its proportions 
and the multiplicity of its details, all pervaded and deter- 
mined by the most admirable unity, now stands, and in all 
probability, will ever stand, as the most imposing monument 
ever erected by the human intellect. 

Although Kepler’s theory, that bodies terrestrial mutually 
attracted each other, met with ready reception, more than 
thirty years elapsed after the publication of his work, before 
the idea was entertained, at least favorably, of accounting 
for the revolutions of the heavenly bodiew on the theory of 
the untversality of the attraction of gravitation. Kepler, 
indeed, as we have remarked above, alludes to such an hy- 
pothesis only, however, to expose, as he imagined, its fallacy. 
The motions of the heavenly bodies being curvilinear, whilst 
the motions of bodies, under the influence of gravity, were 
rectilinear, it was taken for granted, as a thing self-evident, 
that the two phenomena must be due to entirely different 
physical causes. Familiar as we are with the fact, that, by 
the two laws of motion above-mentioned, the hypothesis of 
an attractive force of the sun, combined with the hypothesis 
of a tendency of the planets to move in a straight line, in 
virtue of an original impulse communicated to them, would 
satisfactorily and readily account for their curvilinear mo- 
tion, it cannot but be a matter of surprise, that the truth 
should have remained so long unrecognized. 

The credit of having been the first to generalize the idea 
of gravity, and refer the revolutions of the heavenly bodies 
to the attraction of matter for matter, appears to be due to 
Borelli, an Italian philosopher, a pupil of Galileo. It is an- 
nounced in a work which he published ‘on the Satellites of 
Jupiter,” in 1666, although, as we shall have occasion to no- 
tice subsequently, Newton had conceived the same idea, at 
least as early as 1665. Both Newton and Huyghens, how- 
ever, attributed to Borelli the honor of having been the first 
to announce the important truth. 

The idea, having been suggested, was at once accepted by 
many with favor, and immediately led to the investigation 
of a hitherto unexplored field in the department of mechan- 
ical philosophy. Whilst the labors of others, in this field, 
were not unimportant, particularly those of Wallis, the name 
which is especially deserving of honorable mention, in this 
connection, is that of Hayghens. Ina work published in 
1672, we meet, for the first time, with a scientific discussion 
of the doctrine of Central Forces. His investigations were 
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remarkably satisfactory and complete as to the phenomena 
of circular motion, the attractive force being at the centre, 
and contributed largely to the success of the labors of sub- 
sequent inquirers. 

A great step had been taken toward the solution of the 
problem of planetary motion, but a formidable difficulty yet 
remained to be overcome. ‘The orbits of the planets were 
not circular, but elliptical, and the sun—the centre of the 
attractive force—was not at the centre of the ellipse, but at 
one of the foci. For the complete solution of the actual 
problem which the phenomena presented, a calculus was 
needed, which neither Borelli nor Huyghens possessed, and 
the pre-eminent genius of Newton was illustrated, probably 
more by the invention of the needed calculus, than by bis suc- 
cessful application of it to the solution of the important 
problem in question. 

The general fact having been established that the curvi- 
linear motion of the heavenly bodies was explicable on the 
hypothesis of a central attractive force, it was soon surmised 
that the particular character of the planetary orbits—invol- 
ving as it did a continual variation in the distance of each 
planet from the sun, as well as a continual variation in the 
velocity of the planet’s motion—could be due to no other 
cause than a difference in the intensity of the sun’s attrac- 
tive force at different distances. ‘The query was: What was 
the precise law of this variation in intensity, which would 
account for the phenomena? Was the attraction inversely 
as the distance? or, as the square of the distance? or, as 
the cube? or, was it such as admitted of any precise expres- 
sion? Guided, probably, by the known fact as to the dis- 
tribution of light, of heat, indeed, of any emanation radi- 
ating in all directions from a centre, several individuals, 
independently as it would seem, adopted the conclusion 
which was afterwards demonstrated to be correct, namely: 
that the attractive force of matter for matter, varied inverse- 
ly as the square of the distance, that is, at double the dis- 
tance the attraction is one-fourth, at treble the distance 
one-ninth, and soon. The first to announce the true law 
of variation in the intensity of the attraction, was a French 
philosopher, Bouilland, or as his name ordinarily appears, in 
the Latinized form, Bullialdus. About the same time, Sir 
Christopher Wren, the distinguished architect of St. Paul’s— 
Dr. Hooke, for a Jong time Secretary of the Royal Society, 
and the eminent mathematician astronomer, Halley, had ar- 
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rived at the same conclusion. It was still, however, but a 
conjecture. In spite of the most earnest and persevering 
effort, no one was able to furnish a demonstration. 

As contributing to the discovery of the demonstration, the 
place of merit, next to that of Newton, though, of course, 
far inferior, is doubtless due to Hooke. His labors were 
probably of aid to Newton, by way of suggestion, without, 
however, affording any -just ground for the charge which 
Hooke subsequently made, that Newton. was wearing the 
laurels to which he himself was justly entitled. As early as 
1666, Hooke exhibited, in the presence of Royal Society, 
an experiment, now quite familiar, but at the time new and 
of exceeding interest. He supended from the ceiling a long 
wire to the end of which a ball of wood was attached—a 
simple pendulum on a large scale. On removing the pendu- 
Jum from the vertical position, and then givivg it a lateral 
impulse, at right angles to the plane in which it tended to 
oscillate, the ball described an ellipse—the eccentricity of 
the ellipse varying with a variation in the intensity of the 
lateral impulse. An ocular demonstration was thus given 
of the important fact that elliptical motion could be pro- 
duced by the combined action of two forces—one impulsive 
and the other central—and that the particular form of the 
ellipse depended upon the relative intensities of the two 
forces. Although, in the experiment, the attractive force 
was at the centre of the ellipse, whilst in the case of plane- 
tary motion it was at one of the foci, still the fact exhibited 
must have been highly suggestive to any subsequent inquirer 
as to the cause of. planetary motion. 

In 1674 Hooke published a dissertation, entitled “An at- 
tempt to prove the motion of the earth by observations,” in 
which he says: “I shall hereafter explain a system of the 
world, differing in many particulars from any yet known, 
depending upon three suppositions.”” The first—which he 
gives at some length—is a distinct statement of the univer- 
sality of the attraction of gravitation. The second is sub- 
stantially Kepler’s law of inertia. The third is “that the 
attractive powers of the heavenly bodies are so much the 
more powerful, by how much the nearer the body wrought 
upon is to their own centres.”” And, he adds, “Now what 
these several degrees are, I have not yet experimentally veri- 
fied, but it is a notion which, if fully prosecuted, as it ought 
to be, will mightily assist the astronomers to reduce alk celes- 
tial motions to a certain rule, which, I doubt not, will never 
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be done without it.” From this declaration it is evident, 
first, that at this time he was still in doubt as to the true law 
of gravitation; and, secondly, that he was endeavoring to 
discover it by experiment—a method by which he could 
never have arrived at the truth. A few years later, as ap- 
pears from his correspondence with Newton, Wren, and Hal- 
ley, he was fully convinced that the intensity of the attraction 
of gravitation was inversely as the square of the distance, 
and he even professed to be able to furnish a demonstration. 
In this, he was either insincere at the time, or discovered sub- 
sequently that his supposed demonstration was defective, as 
he never presented it, though repeatedly urged by Wren and 
Halley to do so. 

We are now prepared to understand and appreciate aright 
the precise work which Newton performed in connection with 
the discovery of the law of gravitation, Born on Christmas 
day, of the year 1642, the year in which Galileo died; in 
1665 we find Newton a student of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, which he had entered in 1660, But twenty-three 
years of age, he had already not only mastered all of value that 
had previously been written on Mathematics, Astronomy and 
Natural Philosophy, but he had discovered the Binomial 
Theorem, and had ‘conceived, and to an extent developed, 
the Differential Caleulus—an achievement with which few 
other events in the history of science deserve to be com- 
pared, after we except his own subsequent brilliant discover- 
jes in Optics, and his successful application of the calculus to 
the discovery of the law, and explanation of many of the 
most interesting phenomena, of gravitation. In the summer 
of 1665, he left Cambridge, on account of the plague which 
prevailed there at the time, and returned to his native town 
of Woolsthorpe, in Lancastershire. It was duriug this visit 
to Woolsthorpe, that the famous incident occurred, which, as 
is generally supposed, first suggested to him the idea of 
gravitation, and was the occasion of his great discovery. 
The account of it is given by his cotemporary and friend, 
Pemberton. One day, as he was sitting under an apple tree 
in the garden, an apple fell before him. This turned the 
current of his thoughts, and led him to reflect upon the na- 
ture of that mysterious influence which urges all terrestrial 
bodies toward the centre of the earth, causing them, when 
free, to move, to fall with a constantly accelerated velocity, 
which continues, moreover, to act without sensible diminution 
in intensity, at the top of the highest towers, or even the 
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summit of the loftiest mountain. The thought was suggested 
to his mind, why may not this power extend to the moon? 
And, if so, is not this the inflaence which retains her in her 
orbit round the earth? He at once applied himself to the 
determination, if possible, of the truth of this conjecture. 
If the moon were really retained in her orbit by terrestrial 
gravity, he concluded that the planets were retained in their 
orbits by a similar influence of the sun. Moreover, if the 
attractive influence of the earth extended to the moon, and 
that of the sun to the farthest limits of our system, he con- 
cluded that the intensity of the attraction, in each case, 
diminished as the distance from the centre of attraction in- 
creased. If this were so, it would manifest itself by a differ- 
ence in the velocities of the planets, they being at different 
distances from the sun, and he, accordingly, inferred that by 
a comparison of the velocities of the motions of the several 
planets with each other, the law of the variation of the in- 
tensity of the attractive force might be determined. Kep- 
ler’s third law, that the squares of the times are as the cubes 
of the mean distances, furnished him at once with the neces- 
sary data for the calculation. He was not, at the time, able 
to solve the precise problem which the actual phenomena 
presented, the planetary orbits being elliptical, and the at- 
tractive force at one of the foci, but assuming the orbits to 
be circular, and the attractive force at the centre, he found 
that Kepler’s law would follow, if the variation in the inten- 
sity of the attraction were inversely as the square of the 
distance. 

It deserves to be noticed, that to solve even this problem, 
Newton must at the time have been familiar with the doctrine 
of central forces, though Huyghens’ work on that subject 
was not published until more than six years after. 

Though the data which Newton assumed, were not pre- 
cisely those which the planetary system presented, the result 
reached was highly interesting, and calculated to encourage 
and direct further inquiry. The next question to be deter- 
mined was, the‘law of the variation of the earth's attraction— 
Was this also inversely as the square of the distance? If so, 
the universality of the attraction of gravitation, varying in 
intensity according to the law just mentioned, would be al- 
most indubitable. 

The method by which Newton undertook to determine the 
variation of the earth’s attractive influence—so simple when 
once suggested—was entirely original with him, and is one, 
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though but one, of the grounds for attributing to him, pre- 
eminently, the honor of the discovery of the law of gravita- 
tion. Hooke, and doubtless others, subsequently labored for 
years to determine whether the intensity of the earth’s at- 
traction diminished with an increase of the distance from the 
centre, and if so, according to what law, and yet all their 
efforts were fruitless. Newton's method was simply this, 
assuming the supposed distance of the moon from the earth, 
to be correct; the length of the entire orbit of the moon may 
be readily determined: Moreover, the time of a complete 
revolution of the moon about the earth being known, the are 
which she describes in one minute of time becomes known. 
Regarding this. arc, which differs but little from a straight 
line, as the diagonal of a parallelogram, by the parallelo- 
gram of forces one of the sides of this parallelogram would 
represent the distance which the moon actually falls toward 
the earth, under the influence of the earth’s attraction, in 
one minute of time. The arc, just mentioned, being known, 
this distance, which is the versed sine of the arc, may be 
readily determined. A measure is thus obtained of the in- 
tensity, at the moon, of the earth’s attraction. By compar- 
ing this with the intensity of the attraction at the surface of 
the earth, as indicated by the distance a body near the sur- 
face will fall in one minute, the law of the variation in the 
intensity may be determined. Upon making the necessary 
computations, the result was not just that which Newton 
anticipated, or rather, hoped for. The distance which the 
moon ought to have fallen in one minute, according to the 
hypothesis, was one-sixth greater than that which, as it ap- 
peared, she actually did fall. Most men would have regard- 
ed this discrepancy as of little account, and accepting the 
result as, for the time at least, a sufficiently accurate demon- 
stration of the hypothesis, would at once have given it pub- 
licity. Newton, however, though he could not but feel well 
assured that the true law of gravitation was indicated in the 
result he had reached, with that singular reticence as to his 
labors, and indifference to fame, which were among the 
marked features of his character, not only did not publish 
his investigations, but did not even, in his correspondetice 
with his friends, allude to the subject. For more than thir- 
teen years he does not appear to have made any further pro- 
gress toward the solution of the problem of gravitation. 
Though his attention was, doubtless at times, directed to it, 
he was mainly occupied, during this period, with other scien- 
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tific labors, particularly in investigating the phenomena of 
light, making more brilliant discoveries on this subject which, 
even if he had not subsequently discovered the law of gravi- 
tation, would have entitled him to a distinction among men 
of science, scarcely inferior to that which is now universally 
awarded him. 

In 1679, after Bouilland, Hooke, Wren, Halley and others 
had become well convinced of the true law of gravitation, 
and yet were unable to furnish a demonstration of it, Newton 
was led to a renewed investigation of the subject. Hooke 
had for some time been investigating the motion of projec- 
tiles, and ina letter to Newton about this time, asserted that 
a body acted on by an impulsive force, and at the same time 
by an attractive force varying in intensity inversely as the 
square of the distance, would describe an eccentric ellipse. 
What proof Hooke had of the fact asserted, does not appear. 
It may be regarded as certain that he was not able to give a 
mathematical demonstration of it. As he had become well 
convinced that the attraction of gravitation varied according 
to the law mentioned, it is altogether probable that the main, 
if not the sole, ground for his assertion, was the fact that the 
orbits of the planets are elliptical. However this may be, 
Newton at once appreciated the importance of the assertion, 
if it could be demonstrated, and was led to attempt the solu- 
tion of the problem suggested by Hooke, or rather, the con- 
verse problem, namely, to determine the law of the variation 
in intensity of a central force which would cause the body 
acted upon to describe an ellipse. By the aid of the calcu- 
lus, which he had by this time congiderably perfected, he 
finally succeeded, after long and laborious effort, in demon- 
strating, in its most general form, the truth of Hooke’s as- 
sertion. The importance of the result cannot be over- 
estimated. The enigma, which the elliptical orbits of the 
planets had presented, was solved, and the fact of the sun’s 
attraction, and the precise law of the variation in the inten- 
sity of that attraction, was at last established beyond the 
possibility of further doubt or questioning. 

The demonstration of the universality of gravitation, how- 
ever, was still incomplete. The sun, indeed, attracted the 
planets, with a force varying inversely as the square of the 
distance, but was this a property common to all matter? Was 
it identical with that attraction of the earth, which caused 
bodies near it to fall toward its centre? Were the revolu- 
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tions of the planets and the revolution of the moon phe- 
nomena referable to one and the same great law of nature? 
The result which Newton had reached in his investigations, 
in 1665, seemed to render this doubtful, or, at least, pre- 
sented a difficulty, for the time, inexplicable. Accordingly, 
with that characteristic reticence to which we have previous- 
ly referred, Newton refrained from communicating to any 
one the important discovery he had made, preferring to await 
the solution of the difficulty which the anomalous fact of the 
apparent intensity of the earth’s attraction at the moon pre- 
sented. 

Three years afterwards, in June, 1682, Newton attended 
a meeting of the Royal Society. Whilst in London, he acci- 
dentally learned that Picard, in France, had just measured 
an arc of the meridian with great accuracy, and that the re- 
sult which he obtained for the length of a degree in that 
latitude, differed somewhat from the measurement previously 
accepted as reliable. Newton at once perceived the impor- 
tance of this fact in connection with the determination of the 
intensity of the earth’s attraction. If the commonly received 
measure of a degree of the meridian was erroneous, the ac- 
cepted estimate of the size of the earth was erroneous; 
moreover, if the assumed semi-diameter of the earth was in- 
correct, the supposed distance of the moon from the earth, 
in the calculation of which the earth’s semi-diameter is in- 
volved, must also be incorrect. The possible explanation of 
the annoying result he had reached in 1665, was immediate- 
ly suggested. Obtaining accurately the measurement of a 
degree of the meridian as given by Picard, immediately on 
his return to Cambridge he determined the size of the earth 
and the distance of the moon, on the supposition that Pi- 
card’s measurement was the true one. With the data thus 
obtained, he returned to the problem at which he had labored 
sixteen years before, and by the same method then pursued, 
he sought anew to determine the law of the variation of the 
earth’s attraction. Perceiving, as he advanced in the calcu- 
lation, the tendency of the numbers to produce the desired 
result, he became so much agitated that he was unable to 
finish the computation, and was under the necessity of request- 
ing a friend to do it for him. The identity of the force which 
causes bodies near the earth to fall toward its centre, and 
that which causes the heavenly bodies to revolve, was fully 
established, the universality of the law of gravitation was 
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finally and forever demonstrated—the solution of the grand 
roblem of the universe was complete. 

We might have supposed that Newton would have eagerly 
hastened to announce his great discovery, and secure for 
himself the eminent honor to which he was entitled, and yet 
more than two years elapsed before the discovery was pub- 
lished to the world; and then, not of his own motion, but at 
the instance of his friend Halley, who subsequently boasted 
that he was the Ulysses who had discovered Achilles and 
brought him forth from his concealment. In the month of 
August, 1684, Halley, having become satisfied that Hooke 
could not furnish the demonstration of the law of gravitation, 
which he had repeatedly promised, visited Cambridge to con- 
fer with Newton on the subject, on which he had become 
. deeply interested, and been long laboring without any satis- 
factory result. He inquired of Newton, what would be the 
curve described by the planets, on the supposition that the 
attractive influence of the sun diminished as the square of 
the distance? Newton at once replied, “An Ellipse.” 
When asked how he knew this? he replied: “I have calcu- 
lated it.” Halley, surprised and delighted at the announce- 
ment, asked to see the demonstration. Newton was unable 
to lay his hands on the calculation he had made two years 
before, nor could he, at the moment, reproduce it. He 
promised Halley, however, that he would send him the de- 
monstration as soon as he was able, and in the month of No- 
vember following, he fulfilled his promise. Halley immedi- 
ately revisited Cambridge to obtain Newton’s consent to the 
publication of the discovery. In this he succeeded, and on 
the 10th of December he informed the Royal Society of the 
discovery, and that Newton had consented to prepare a pa- 
per on the sabject for the Society. In February, 1685, the 
promised communication was received—a paper of twenty- 
four pages, containing four theorems and seven problems. 
He refers to it in the accompanying letter, as his “notions 
about motion.” This humble, yet most memorable paper 
ever presented to the Society, was the germ of “The Prin- 
cipia.” 

‘The great discovery having been made public, Newton 
seems to have felt that the time had come to enter on the 
gigantic task he had, doubtless, proposed to himself when 
the discovery was first made, but which other occupations 
had hitherto prevented him undertaking, namely, putting his 
demonstration in a complete and rigidly conclusive form, and 
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applying it to the solution of the many interesting and sub- 
lime problems which the phenomena of the material universe 
presented. For two years, he dismissed from his mind all 
other occupation, and devoted himself, with all the energy of 
his mighty intellect, to the Herculean task. With untirin 
industry, prolonged attention and intense thought, probably 
never paralleled in the history of intellectual effort, he lived 
but to meditate and to calculate; oftentimes so wholly ab- 
sorbed with the grand themes which occupied his mind, as to 
be, for the time, unconscious of all the ordinary concerns of 
life. Frequently, on rising in the morning, he would sit for 
hours on his bedside, arrested by some new conception, and 
had it not been for the attention of the members of his 
family, would often have neglected to take his daily food. 
We cannot enter upon any detail, or present even a sum- 
mary, of the magnificent results of these labors. They are 
to be found in his immortal werk, the “‘Philosophiz Naturalis 
Principia Mathematica,” given to the world in 1687, ander 
the auspices of the Royal Society. Of this work, the great 
Laplace, who, of those who have applied the highest powers 
of the human mind to the investigation of the phenomena of 
gravitation, stands second, only because Newton lived before 
him, says: “The universality and generality of the discov- 
eries it contains, the number of profound and original views, 
respecting the system of the universe, it presents, and all 
presented with so much elegance, will insure to it a lasting 
pre-eminence over all other productions of the human mind.” 
“It is a work,” says Sir David Brewster, “which will be 
memorable, not in the annals of one science or one country 
only, but which will form an epoch in the history of world, 
and will ever be regarded as the brightest page in the records 
of human reason. It is a work which would be read with 
delight in every planet of our system, and in every system 
in the universe. There was but one earth on whose form and 
movements and tides the philosopher could exercise his genius; 
one moon whose perturbations and inequalities and action 
he could stady; one sun whose controlling force and appar- 
ent motions he could calculate and determine; one system of 
comets whose eccentric paths he could explore and rectify ; 
one universe of stars to whose binary and multiple combina- 
tions he could extend the law of gravity. To have been the 
chosen sage, summoned to the study of that earth, these sys- 
tems and that universe, the favored lawgiver to worlds un- 
numbered, the high-priest in the temple of boundless space, 
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was a privilege that could be granted to but one member of 
the human family; and to have executed the task, was an 
achievement which, in its magnitude, can be measured only 
by the infinite in space, and in the duration of its triumphs, 
by the infinite in time,” 


ARTICLE VI. 


LUTHERAN HOME MISSIONS. 
By Rev. Morris Orricer, A. M., Mansfield, Ohio. 


The work of Christian Missions includes not only the 
preaching of the Gospel to the destitute, but also the organ- 
ization among them of the Christian Church, and, indeed, 
the establishment of the pastoral charge. It is authorita- 
tively to declare the plan, the method, and the conditions of 
salvation, to those who are ignorant thereof, and thus to 
raise up in each place, or district, a Christian society, by 
which this same preaching, and the other gospel ordinances, 
can be permanently and independently maintained. 

The preaching is the great burden of the work, and, vir- 
tually, includes the organizing; but still, it is not complete 
without organization itself, for this latter is involved in the 
gospel’s permanent method of operation, and is a necessary 
part of the arrangement by which the independent mainte- 
nance of the new pastoral district, is attained, and mission- 
ary labor brought to a successful termination, 

Such was the apostolic usage; for, while the work began 
by the going forth of the Christian herald, to “preach the 
gospel,”’ and continued by his “teaching all things whatsoever 
Christ had commanded,”’ it did not end till ‘‘the things want- 
ing were set in order, and elders (pastors) were ordained in 
every city.” And whether each one of these elderships, or 
pastora] districts, provided its incumbent a pecuniary sup- 
port, or whether he, in part, or altogether, maintained him- 
self, out of his own possessions, or by engaging in some 
secular pursuit, it is not important here to inquire, since the 
rule for the whole ministry is, that “They who preach the 
gospel shall live of the gospel,” and the exception to the 
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rule is, that they may gain a livelihood by “working with 
their own hands.” 

This point, then, of the due organization and self-support 
of a Church, or pastoral district, marks the further limit of 
missionary operations, and constitutes the transition of such 
district, from a mission field to an established pastorate. 
Whatever, therefore, does not include the authoritative 
preaching of the gospel, is not, properly speaking, the mis- 
sion work at all; whatever, in the way of preaching, stops 
short of this point, is the mission work incomplete; what- 
ever simply attains to it, is that work consummated; and 
whatever goes beyond it, is the pastoral work began. 

The Department of Home Missions, as a separate branch 
of the whole, finds its sanction and its type in the personal 
ministry of our Lord on earth, and in the temporary com- 
missions of the Zwelve and also of the Seventy. Christ's 
own ministry was addressed only to the “Lost sheep of ‘the 
House of Israel,” though his message went much farther ; 
and the Twelve, and also the Seventy, were not to “Go into 
the way of the Gentiles nor into any city of the Samaritans,” 
but were to minister only to the same scattered househould, in 
the places ‘Whither the Lord himself would come.” All of 
these ministrations, therefore, were distinctly limited to the 
home field of the Jewish people; and these high examples 
fully warrant the recognition, and the instituting ever, of 
this separate department of the work. 

And this division is not simply a geographical limitation 
of the same work to a particular field, but rather a separate 
branch of the labor itself. It is a functional division, mark- 
ing out a somewhat distinct office in the system of evangeli- 
cal operations, and that office distinctively is, to finish out 
an incomplete work. It enters upon what was begun by for- 
eign missions, and carries it forward to its consummation in 
the establishment of the pastorate. 

Hence, this department always addresses itself to a people 
somewhat prepared or instructed. It does not go forth ta 
the totally untaught pagan tribes, but to those who, having 
lived in the home-land of the Church, are partially taught in 
the things of the gospel—who having enjoyed religious 
advantages, are justly presumed, at least to be, in some de- 
gree, prepared for gospel ordinances, who, at any rate, have 
had the opportunities for this preparation. Such were the 
Jewish people, to whom the ministries already mentioned, as 
typical of this branch of labor, were directed. They were 
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God’s own and only people then on the earth, and the Sa- 
viour came to them as “his own,” not in a mere national, or 
a blood-relationship sense, but rather in a religious sense: 
They had enjoyed a course of preparation in the use of the 
Old Testament Scriptures, and the regular services of the 
temple and the synagogue, and were, therefore, justly pre- 
sumed to be somewhat in readiness to obey the summons o 
their spiritual king; and indeed among them, were some at 
least found, who were ready to hail with joy the coming and 
the message of these gospel heralds, and to enter into the 
new economy. 

So, at the present time, it is to those who have been some- 
what instructed before-hand, that the labors of the Home 
Missionary are addressed ; for whether he seeks to rally and 
reunite the distracted congregation, or to gather in and or- 
ganize anew the migrated membership of various distant 
Churches, or more fully to instruct and edify the children of 
the Church, now far removed from the scenes of their bap- 
tism and early culture, or even to reach forth to the more 
neglected and ignorant masses, he still deals with those who 
have some degree of Christian knowledge, who, though de- 
plorably ignorant, are not so totally untaught, as are the hea- 
then, who, like the Jews before them, having enjoyed the 
opportunities of religious knowledge, are justly supposed to 
be somewhat prepared for his coming, and who generally 
embrace among their number some, at least, who are ready 
to second his endeavors. So that in any and every place he 
enters upon a work begun, but not completed. Indeed it 
would seem to be upon the ground that these people are thus 
partly made ready, and can more quickly, and more easily, 
be brought to a condition of safety for themselves, and of 
efficiency in the service of the gospel, that these labors are 
based ; for otherwise, it would be more in accordance with 
the equity, and the world-wide aims of the gospel, to en- 
hance the efforts and the means upon the heathen, who, as 
yet, have had no offer of salvation. 

But this incomplete work the department of Home Mis- 
sions hastens to finish. Among the people partially made 
ready, it seeks, as quickly as may be, to establish the gospel 
institutions. It was to this great end, the founding of the 
gospel Church, the setting up of the kingdom of God among 
men, that the ministrations of Christ and his disciples above 
noted, were especially directed: their object was, “To 
preach the kingdom of God.” To the Jews, already taught 
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to look forward in expectation of this promised kingdom, the 
disciple preachers went forth bearing the momentous mes- 
sage, that its realization was now “at hand,” and the Mas- 
ter, himself, followed after, teaching the forewarned multi- 
tudes the inner things of the kingdom, pointing out the way 
of entrance into it, and urging them to accept its provisions. 
Thus a most direct, earnest and persuasive effort was made 
to bring all these Jewish people into the gospel Church. 
“The kingdom of God was brovght nigh unto them.” Nor 
did these endeavors entirely fail; for though the great mass 
of the Jews proved degenerate, and refused to obey the sum- 
mons, yet a small number was found in readiness for it, and 
the little band, or Christian community, thus gathered, did 
actually become the nucleus of that kingdom in the world; 
not only maintaining the gospel institutions among them- 
selves, but also imparting the same to the nations around 
them. 

Such, then, is the Home Mission work. It is to invite 
into the kingdom all those, who, living in Christian countries, 
are, in some measure, made ready for entrance, and then, 
with the codperation of these, to establish the gospel ordi- 
nances. It is to bring the partially cultivated field to fruit- 
fulness, and place it under the immediate and permanent 
care of its own husbandman. It is to re-enter the waste 
places, and there to raise up anew the Christian Church and 
provide it with a settled ministry. It is to gather again the 
distracted and deserted charge, and bring it to order and 
readiness for a regular pastor. In short, it is to take up the 
unfinished, or long impaired, work, at whatever stage or state 
it may be found, and carry it forward to its completion, in 
the establishment, or re-establishment, of the pastoral dis- 
trict. This is the goal of its efforts, the consummation of its 
design, as a department of labor. And it is by keeping be- 
fore our minis its nature and its aim, as thus ascertained, 
that we are enabled, somewhat nearly, to determine the 
proper place, time and method, of its operations, though for 
these, it is not easy, in advance, to lay down any very defi- 
nite boundaries and rules. 

But it should, at any rate, enter every unoccupied place, 
and there make a faithful and earnest endeavor to accomplish 
its wanted work. It is to strive to fill up every vacancy be- 
tween existing pastorates, and thus to make the limits of one 
adjoin those of another, throughout christendom. It would 
so place the watchmen, that the limit of vision for the one, 
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shall extend to the limit of vision for the other, continuously, 
over the country, and by thus enabling them to “see eye to 
eye’ —to see to each other’s boundaries of vision—and so to 
bring every part under view, it would cause them to “lift 
up their voices together” in songs of safety to the entire 
land. 

But it would seem that this branch of service would find 
no proper field in those districts already sufficiently provided 
with gospel institutions. For integrity to the work itself 
would require that it be put forth only in those places where 
it is really needed: And just here comes in the difficult 
question of denomigational right and obligation on any given 
territory. As the gospel makes no provision for the exist- 
ence of divers and distinct denominations, or Churches, so 
it lays down no rales for the adjustment of their separate 
interests and operations within the same district. These 
various denominations, however, do exist; and all, respec- 
tively, assuming for themselves the right to existence, they, 
hence, also infer their right, and even duty, to extend them- 
selves abroad, and, by so doing, they constanly cut into each 
others limits; and although in places of large and diversi- 
fied population, they may not conflict, but may rather codp- 
erate somewhat as varied functions of the same grand 
organism, yet in places of narrow limits, and meagre popu- 
lation, they often most seriously interfere with each other’s 
interests. No earnest Christian mind can contemplate the 
Home Mission operations, in many parts of our country, 
without becoming so impressed with the comparative waste 
of means and of effort, as, in view of the destitutions of the 
world abroad, to feel deep abasement and sorrow. Yet the 
difficulty is one that cannot be effectually remedied, by any- 
thing short of the union of these various bodies; and the 
day for this does not seem to be near at hand, inasmuch as 
at the present time, even more than in years past, they are 
disposed, respectively, to maintain their distinct Boards, not 
only for the Home, but also for the Foreign Mission work. 
Totally to ignore their right to existence, does not reduce 
them to a anit, and, therefore, affords no practical relief. 

Sectarian bigotry would cut the matter short by allowing 
the incoming denomination, in any given case, to assume 
that it is the Church, that all the others are mere sects, and, 
therefore, its proper spoils; and hence, exclusively to claim 
any and every field. But this only opens the way for a 
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like assumption on the part of others, and, therefore, leads 
to that incessant and mutual strife. 

Their relative rights and obligations, in any particular 
place, might, to some extent, be determined, upon the same 
principle on which the whole Home Mission department 
selects its field; namely: preparation and opportunity in 
the field, for the work it proposes to do. If the instruction 
which the people in general have received from the Churches 
combined, prepares them for the reception of Home Mission- 
ary labors in common, then the instruction imparted by each 
denomination to its own people, will prepare them for the 
labors of its own missionaries in particular, and will furnish 
to it peculiar facilities for operation in those places where its 
people more largely dwell; and this peculiar facility imposes 
a corresponding obligation, and confers a corresponding 
right. It is, hence, clear enough that each of these denom- 
inations could sometimes better serve the common cause, or 
the Christian Church, by yielding up a particular field to 
another, having a larger interest there, than by itself occu- 
pying it. Nor would a traly earnest, enlightened and well- 
tempered Christian zeal, on the part of all, or even a ma- 
jority, fail to introduce such a practice. But until this is 
the case, until a more enlarged and profound interest in the 
whole cause, pervades and rules the Churches, all specific 
rules and proposed regulations for the remedy of this evil, 
will prove comparatively useless. 

Just how long Home Missionary labors, as such, should be 
continued, even in a well selected field, is not easily deter- 
mined. But long enough, at any rate, to niake a faithful 
effort to found there the Christian Church; long enough to 
bring the kingdom of God nigh to the people; long enough 
to enable them intelligently to accept or reject the gospel. 
And if there is then, on their part, manifest disposition to 
accept the gospel, and to codperate in its designs, these 
labors, as missionary, should continue till their object, as 
heretofore seen, is fully accomplished. The period of their 
duration, therefore, is not to be measured so much by years 
as by circumstances, conditions and events. But they must 
not, in any case, settle down into a fixed and permanent 
arrangement, but must constantly progress towards their 
issue. And it may, with some truthfulness, be confessed 
that at the present time, that issue is often too tardy in its 
coming. Owing to the divided, and even distracted state of 
the community, between several rival denominations; to the 
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want of real interest, and tolerable liberality, on the part of 
the mission membership, and it may yet be added, to the in- 
efficiency of the missionary, a district is sometimes contin- 
ued, as a mission field, much longer than the real necessities 
of the case demand. And as this evil lies much deeper than 
the missionary arrangements and policy of the Churches— 
even far down in the present imperfect organism and worldly 
disposition of the Churches themselves, it cannot be effectu- 
ally cured by any change within the mission department 
alone, but will, to a great extent, continue, till a deeper bap- 
tism of the Christian spirit shall purge out from the 
Churches their werldly temper, shake off their sectarian 
trammelings, inspire their emigrating membership with a 
deeper and more earnest devotion to the cause, and imbue 
their missionaries, before they go forth, with greater forti- 
tude, faith and zeal. But notwithstanding the fact that this 
is the only effectual remedy for the evil, it still becomes those 
who have supervision of Home Missions, carefully to con- 
sider what allowances must be made for the present condi- 
tion of the Church, and also what may be done to check and 
counteract this one outgrowth of its defectiveness. 

But again, if after a fair and faithful effort in any commu- 
nity, the people remain indifferent to the gospel, then cer- 
tainly, these labors are not to be indefinitely continued, to 
the neglect of other fields, that might be cultivated with suc- 
cess. For though the ministrations of Christ and his disci- 
ples, which furnish the type of these labors, were, for a time, 
exclusively devoted to the Jews, thongh they were most 
earnest, being accompanied with tender entreaty and with 
tears, yet upon their persistent disregard of the divine mes- 
sage, these same Jews were abandoned to their own wilful 
blindness and obduracy of heart—the blessed things of the 
kingdom were hidden from their eyes, and the very dust of 
their cities was shaken from the feet of the messengers, as a 
formal testimony against them. Though these messengers 
were of the same country, and the same race with the people, 
yet did they turn away from them, when, by rejecting the 
kingdom thus fairly offered to them, they had proved them- 
selves unworthy of a place therein. The kingdom of God 
could not wait for them; nor will it now wait for any par- 
ticular nation or race of men, not even for those who are 
nominally Christian, if at the same time they are nothing 
more. The fact that any such nation, or race, has hithertd 
enjoyed religious advantages, is no just ground for their be- 
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ing still thus favored, in prefereuce to others, unless they 
now proye to be more ready to accept the gospel, and to 
anite their exertions with those of the Church, in extending 
these blessings still further abroad. It cannot, hence, be 
laid down as a rule, that every particular community in the 
home-land of the Church, must have its established pastorate, 
much less, that every soul at home must be brought to a 
state of safety before missions are to be undertaken abroad. 
For, mournful as the fact may be, it nevertheless is a fact, 
that from the beginning till the present time, many of those 
who have been most favored with religious privileges have 
persistently neglected them, and have died in unbelief. The 
true Church has always been made up, rather by selection 
than collection. There seem always to be, even in the best 
Christian communities, those who will not be saved by any 
amount or manner of means. And on these the great mis- 
sion of the Church, which is to save the repentant and be- 
lieving, cannot wait. 

As to the method of this work, not much need be said ; 
for, in a word, it is plainly this: to organize, as soon as may 
be, the Christian Church, and thenceforward, to develop that 
organism in all its functions and operations. The gospel, as 
a living principle, seeks to express itself in an organized 
form, and to employ that form or body, in accomplishing its 
great purposes. And, therefore, when the missionary has 
once found a few believers, or has won a few to the faith, in 
any particular place, he is to unite them in Church fellow- 
ship, though there be only enough to form the nucleus of the 
prospective congregation, and then around this nucleus he is 
to gather the future additions. But along with these additions 
without, there are to be developments within, of churchly 
qualities. The body, though small, is still a Church, and it 
must be taught so to demean itself. Authority, order, duty, 
and right, must all have place. Both unity and diversity 
must be maintained; and especially in the way of attaining 
self-support, must it undertake obligations more and more 
weighty. What its shoulders can, and almost what they 
cannot bear, must be daily imposed. 

While, therefore, it is not easy, in advance, to point out 
the precise limits, as to time and place, for Home Missionary 
labor, or to lay down definite rules for its methods, it is plain 
enough from the nature of the work itself, that it is to be 
comparatively transient. It is provisional, not fixed and 
permanent. It does not exist for itself, but belonging to the 
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gospel economy, where all is service, and having its object 
set before it, it must hasten on to its fulfilment. It must not 
wander where its task is not, nor loiter in the field when its 
work is done. 

The. importance of this department is at once apparent 
from the fact just noted, that it is related to other depart- 
ments, and to the whole system of gospel operations, and 
serves them on either hand. Placed in between the depart- 
ment of Foreign Missions and that of the settled ministry, 
it follows up and completes the one, and prepares the way 
for the other; and therefore serves them both, and through 
them the whole economy. Nor is the office it fulfils an un- 
important one. It serves to maintain the numerical strength 
of the Church, by constantly gathering its scattered mem- 
bership and bringing them again within its connection; it 
serves to render the past labors of the Church available, by 
taking up the material on which it has already bestowed 
much exertion, and preparing it for a place in the living 
temple of its organism; it maintains and increases the means 
of the Church, by following up its enterprising and liberal- 
hearted people to the places of thrift and rapid accumulation 
whither they emigrate, and retaining them within its pale; 
it serves to extend the Church abroad into new and fresh 
fields, and thus to keep alive in it the spirit of Christian en- 
terprise; it serves to keep all of its effective ministers em- 
ployed, by opening new districts for them when the estab- 
lished pastorates are all supplied; and it is, also, a most 
economical branch of service, for it must occur to the mind 
of every one, that a given sum spent directly in employing 
an efficient living ministry, in a proper field, will accomplish 
more for the Church, than it would in almost any other way. 
And as this department must continue as long as there are 
vacant districts to be occupied, and scattered members of 
the Christian household to be gathered, that is, throughout 
the present dispensation, its importance is of an abiding 
character. 

But while its labors are thus always of great consequence 
to the Church, there are times in which they are specially 
so. When the Church, by some potent agency from without, 
has been torn, wasted and scattered, requiring a re-gathering 
of its members, or when by embracing some element foreign 
to its own nature, it has been convulsed and rent asunder so 
as to need reorganization, then is this branch of service in 
special demand. Or when civil society, itself, has been up- 
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heaved from its very foundations, and cleft and tossed into 
chaos; or when a population has been much shifted about, 
and its movements greatly changed and reversed, so as to 
require re-adjustment, then especially should the Home Mis- 
sionary arm of the Church be put forth, in strong and well 
directed efforts, to maintain its own footing amid the general 
wreck, and to settle into right position the loosened and float- 
ing elements of society. 

Again, there are countries, in which this work is relatively 
more important than, for the time being, it is in others. In 
_any new country where the foundations of society are only 
being laid—where the swollen streams of immigration bear 
their multitudes of settlers to new homes in the wide waste 
lands of a nation—where the sparse settlements of a wilder- 
ness region rapidly spring into a populous and powerful 
State, where the diminutive village suddenly grows into a 
great and grand metropolis, here in a peculiar degree is Home 
Missionary labor important, inasmuch as here it is both more 
needful and more effective—here it finds the greatest abun- 
dance of the partially prepared material, and here duly or- 
ganized religious institutions are most wanting. In that 
country then, into which a nominally Christian population 
comes, the Home Mission branch of service is relatively of 
much greater consequence than in that country from which 
the population departs. 

This work again, may be of greater importance to a cer- 
tain denomination, than to others at the same time, and in 
the same country; for if the unorganized population, wheth- 
er native or foreign, is more largely made up of the people 
of that particular Church than of others, then it has a larger 
share of the work to do, and is required in a corresponding 
degree to strengthen this arm of its service. This work 
then is not only always important, but at certain times.in 
certain countries and to certain Churches, or denominations 
it is of special importance. 

And now it is scarcely necessary to say, that this truth has 
a direct application to our own country, to our own time and 
to the Lutheran Church. 

That this country is one of the most extensive and most 
inviting Home Mission ficlds of the whole world is too appar- 
ent to need formal proof. It has all along been the immi- 
grant country. It has along been the great receptacle of 
people from almost every country of Christendom, and so 
too it continues to be. And not only large numbers of these 
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foreign people, but also of our own home-born population are 
constantly advancing into the hitherto almost unoccupied re- 

ions, where Christian institutions are not yet fully establish- 
ed, and often scarcely exist. Moreover, even in the older 
States, such are the movements in the way of developing 
the latent resources of the country, that communities, towns 
and even cities, spring into existence, as if by mugic, 
where a few years or months prior scarcely any population 
was found. Indeed, nearly the whole land continues to be a 
new country, and is therefore missionary ground. Hence, 
aside from the great mission that this country is to fulfil 
among the nations—aside from the influence it must, as a 
nation, hereafter exert upon the world, it now furnishes with- 
in itself, the most encouraging field for Christian enterprise, 
and especially in the sphere under consideration, that can be 
found on the globe. 

Just as clear is it also, that the present period presents 
more than ordinary demands and opportunities for Home 
Missionary exertion, in our country. New settlements are 
forming even more rapidly than hitherto; the tide of immi- 
gration is materially increased again; free and ready access 
is now given to four millions of people in the Southern 
States, from whom heretofore, the missionary, bearing a whole 
gospel, was excluded. Nor can any other country present 
an equal number of people, who are as needy and at the 
same time as hopeful, so far as the immediate effects of the 
gospel are concerned, as these Freedmen of the South. 
This is the united testimony of those Boards that have the 
greatest experience among them, and have for a long time 
been operating largely in various lands and among various 
races of men. Indeed, the unsettled state of society gener- 
ally, in many parts of the country, resulting from the mighty 
conflict of arms, through which they have just passed, and of 
opinions, through which they are yet passing, calls loudly for 
Home Missionary labor. And though the agitations that 
so largely prevail, are not, in themselves, favorable to the 
work, yet they may be necessarily connected with it and not. 
entirely unfavorable to it. Conflict is not an inherent ten- 
dency of the gospel, yet it is involved in its process of 
purifying corrupt society. The ultimate end of the gospel 
is peace, in the individual and in the community, bat the 
course, through which in both cases it reaches that end, 
against the resistance of depraved humanity, is conflict. 
Owing to the opposition of a sinful world, the way, even the 
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way of the gospel, to peace, is often through fierce combats ; 
and therefore frequently a state of conflict indicates the first 
stage in the way to peace. There may be conflict that 
concerns not the truth, and hence is not a step towards 
quietude; bat when the truth is involved in the strife, 
and when the latter ensues from the advances of the 
former, then is agitation the true harbinger of rest. 
And that the truth is thus involved in this struggle and 
that upon the whole it advances by means of it, only the 
wilfully blind cannot see. And though the contest threatens 
long yet to continue, let no one be surprised, for the Rebel- 
lion has not been, and so far as it continues is not now, 
simply a revolt against the government of our country, but 
& rebellion against the civilization of the age; and therefore 
it may be expected to continue, in other forms, when the 
weapons and engines of war are laid aside. The present 
agitation, therefore, is only a part of the great, general, inces- 
sant warfare waged between right and wrong since the world 
began, and especially since Christ came. Hence the present 
is no time for inactivity on the part of the Church, but it is the 
very period when in this country, its evangelizing power 
should be put forth, with more than wanted earnestness ; and 
therefore just now the work of Home Missions assumes a 
more than usual degree of importance. 

It is, moreover easy to be seen that the Lutheran Church, 
in this country, taken as a whole, is afforded peculiar oppor- 
tunities for prosecuting, here, the Mission work. ‘To declare 
this, is only to repeat what has often been said. It has 
been uttered in almost every form. It has been made the 
subject of discourse, and the ground of appeal in Missionary 
assemblages, again and again. And though what has thus at 
times been set forth may require some abatement yet we can- 
not evade the truth, that our Church shares largely in the 
opportunities presented in our country and our times for pros- 
ecuting this part of labor. 

To the population of a mixed character, as to race and 
denominational tenets, throughout the country, we have at 
least common and equal access with other churches. Per- 
haps in view of the large admixture of our scattered members 
and people among that population, we might say that we 
have more than equal access, in proportion to our organized 
numbers. Nor is it to be overlooked thata part of our church 
occupies a liberal, and somewhat medium doctrinal position, 
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which in a peculiar manner enables it to address itself to 
this mixed, and consequently mutually modified, population. 

The same may also be said in regard to the population of 
the Freedmen in the South. For while, on the one hand, we 
have not, by previous labors among them, predisposed them 
in our favor, yet on the other, we have not excited a preju- 
dice in them against us, as our Church has never been a 
stronghold of Slavery. And then, in consequence of the 
very general, even vague, character of their instructions 
heretofore, their bias of mind, as to denominational distinc- 
tions, are, perhaps, not very decided or fixed. Any people, 
not specially guilty of their oppression hitherto, and now 
earnest and judicious in their efforts to benefit them, would 
probably meet with success. 

But the field that is claimed to be peculiarly ours, lies 
among the immigrant Germans, Swedes and Norwegians, of 
whom so large a portion were, in their native countries, edu- 
cated in the Lutheran faith, and made acquainted with Lu- 
theran usages, and among the Anglicised descendants of 
these races. To these people we have more than common 
access; not only on account of doctrinal bias, but also on 
account of our having in practice among us, so many of their 
various languages. 

The number that there may be of these people, bearing 
our name, may have been, at times, over-estimated. Care- 
lessly gathered statistics, mere supposition’, may have been 
piled up in formidable array, with a view to impress the 
mind; and figures, that are said not to deceive, may have 
been freely given to settle the matter beyond all doubt. But 
it should be borne in mind, that an hypothesis in figures, is 
just as unreliable as if expressed in any other way. Never- 
theless, it is evident, that their number is large. It will be 
admitted by all, that the Lutheran immigrants constitute a 
larger proportion of the whole Protestant immigration, than 
the organized membership of the Lutheran Church consti- 
tutes of the whole Protestant membership, in this country— 
in other words, that we thus receive on our hands a larger 
number of these people, in proportion to our numerical 
strength, than does any other denomination. 

The extent to which this part of our population, as a 
whole, is, upon its arrival here, actually prepared to accept 
evangelical labore on our part, and to participate in them, 
may, at times, have been also extravagantly stated. More 
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may sometimes have been made out of a mere name, than 
there really is in it. But whatever, on this point, may yet 
be demonstrated by proper efforts, it is undoubtedly our duty 
to make those efforts. We must make use of sincere and 
earnest endeavors to effect their evangelization and due or- 
ganization. We must faithfully test the matter of their 
readiness at least. And inasmuch as the time has fully 
come, when they should be gathered in, when those test la- 
bors should be performed, we may say that, “the field is 
white unto the harvest,” just as was declared concerning the 
Jewish field, which, as we have seen, proved to be so unready 
when the trial was actually made, though the full time for 
the harvesting had come. And, in view of the vastness of 
even these test labors, we may exclaim: ‘‘The harvest truly 
is great.” 

But then there is, in this nominally Lutheran population, 
an actual preparation for missionary operations, by our 
Church in this country, taken as a whole. For though these 
people differ very widely in doctrine, embracing every grade 
in the vast scale of existing Lutheranism so-called, from the 
high-toned dogmas of hyper-orthodoxy to the lax notions of 
Rationalism, there is also as great a variety, in this way, as 
is at all safe, in the several branches of the Lutheran 
Church; and, therefore, that Church will naturally, and 
without any studied purpose based on expediency, go as far 
in the way of adaptation to special conditions and wants, as 
can be done with even a tolerable degree of security. In 
this view, it is not claimed that the several divisions of the 
Latheran Church, in this country, are so connected ecclesias- 
tically, as properly to be called one whole, or organic 
Church, but, simply, that they all claim one and the same 
name, and are so recognized in the land; and this mere 
nominal unity is all that is referred to here. Nor is it meant 
to embrace in this nominal connection the professed Ration- 
alists, whose faith is a mere Naturalism, and not Christian 
at all. Moreover, it is not intended to assert that every one 
of the remaining divisions is thoroughly evangelical, or that 
each one of them would be so regarded by all the rest, but 
that each one professes so to be, and is so recognized by the 
majority of the rest, and by the Protestant Church generally. 
And this general ‘verdict, we, for the present, accept, and 
thereupon conclude that each division may be fairly expected 
to do its part in this evangelical work ; or taking the sum of 
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them as one nominal Church, that it is justly held responsi- 
ble for its share of the great task. 

Taking this for granted, then, it is evident, from what has 
already been shown, that the Lutheran Church has more 
than common advantages here for Home Missionary opera- 
tions—that outward circumstances are in its favor. And 
thus it becomes apparent that, in this country, the great 
Home Mission field of the World, in this present period, the 
special time for these labors, the Lutheran Church has pecu- 
liar opportunities in this sphere, and may safely regard it of 
special importance among her acknowledged duties and inter- 
ests. She does not embrace as large a membership as some 
other Churches, and therefore cannot be expected to do as 
large a part as they; she may not possess as much wealth as 
others, and may, on that account, fall short of her propor- 
tionate share; she may not have as complete general devel- 
opment, and may, in consequence, fail in comparison ; she 
may not have as perfect an organization, and may, therefore, 
come short of her proper measure; she may not be actuated 
by as earnest a spirit, and, hence, may not accomplish her 
due portion ; she may, from various inner hindrances, be sur- 
passed by others, but her outer opportunities are favorable ; 
and whatever may be her inner defects, or her inner com- 
pleteness, she will be able to labor with rather more success 
in this department than in any other. 

But it does not at all follow, from this showing of the 
missionary opportunity and duty of the Lutheran Church, as 
a whole, that any one part, or general synodical division, 
possesses the whole of the advantages; nor yet that each 
one of them has the same facilities and obligations with refer- 
ence to every particular part of the whole task. On the 
contrary, it seems that some, at least, of the separate eccle- 
siastical bodies, find their respective specialties in the corres- 
ponding diversities of the people among whom the labor is to 
be performed. The Joint Synod of Missouri, and the Ger- 
man Synod of Iowa, that are ecclesiastically distinct from all 
others, and from each other, that use almost exclusively the 
German language, that adhere rigidly to the symbolical po- 
sition of the Old Lutherans of Germany, and that are mainly 
located in those parts of the country where the great body 
of the destitute foreign Germans is settled, find their spe- 
cialty—almost their entire work—indeed, among the foreign 
Germans of that doctrinal cast. In like manner the Scan- 
dinavian Synod, which is located among the immigrants of 
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those races, which uses their languages, and which occupies 
the doctrinal basis of the Churches in their native countries, 
finds its special field among those Scandinavian people, 
And so the General Synod, which occupies a moderate doc- 
trinal position, which uses the English language, mainly, and 
which is widely spread over the country, finds its particu- 
larity among the English-speaking Lutheran population, 
whether native or foreign, which population, in becoming 
Anglicised, has also become liberalized in doctrine, Not, 
indeed, that the Synod finds in this language, and among 
these people, its exclusive sphere ; for it also finds some open 
and fruitfal fields among others, especially among the more 
liberal class of the Germans, who, in their native land, be- 
longed to the Evangelical, or United Church. But inasmuch 
as this United Church also exists in this country, embraces 
about one hundred and twenty-five ministers, is favorably 
located for operating among the great masses of the Ger- 
mans, uses their language almost exclusively, and addresses 
itself earnestly to the wants of this class, it occupies the 
German field, that would otherwise fall to the share of the 
General Synod. Taking away, then, from the one side the 
professed Rationalists, who, as we have seen, do not pertain 
to the Lutheran Church more than to any other, except in 
language and assumed name, and from the other side the 
Old Lutherans, that naturally belong to the missionaries and 
others, and then from the centre, those who, from education 
and association, have strong preferences for the Evangelical 
Union, there is left among the foreign German population, in 
the Great West, but comparatively a narrow field for the 
General Synod. However in some parts of the West, and 
occasionally elsewhere, it now finds, and it will continue to 
find, openings which it should enter and occupy. But these 
cannot constitute its specialty. We do not here overlook 
the fact that other denominations, more largely divergent 
from rigid Lutheranism than the General Synod is, have 
wrought great things among the Germans; but we also bear 
in mind the other fact, admitted by these denominations, 
that what they have accomplished, has been done with great 
labor and difficulty—that the results have not been in pro- 
portion to the efforts put forth. The question is not whether 
the General Synod can do something among the Germans, 
but whether it can do most there. 

It is not denied either, that the General Synod might sup- 
port rigid symbolical missionaries among the class of people 
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that are prejudiced in that way, and thus raise up Churches 
that, for a little time, would have some sort of nominal con- 
nection with the Synod, but that they would not be likely, 
very long, to continue, and what is still worse, they would 
not be at all in harmony nor in sympathy with it, while they 
would continue. 

On the other hand, the work now plainly set before the 
General Synod, among the English-speaking population, is 
immensely great—the more so because of past negleet—and 
is increasing by the addition of Anglicised youths of the 
German population. In addition to all this, it may be safely 
assumed, that if any part of the Church would be expected 
to undertake missions among the Freedmen, it would be the 
General Synod. In view, then, of all these facts, it seems 
clear enough that the specialty of this part of the Church, 
in the matter of Home Missions, is among the English-speak- 
ing population. 

This view, or rather this state of the case, is, of course, 
liable to objection, but so is the whole condition of things, 
out of which it necessarily arises ; and this view is taken, be- 
cause the facts are so, and beeduse a different showing would 
not really change them. It may, of course, be objected, that 
this view admits ‘that there is division in the Lutheran 
Church, the contrary of which has often been made the sub- 
ject of congratulation, But if the degree of doctrinal 
agreement and ecclesiastical unity existing among us, is an 
occasion of congratulation, one is at a loss to know what ex- 
tent of contradiction and party division would constitute cause 
for lamentation. Do the general synodical bodies, such as 
the Joint Synod of Missouri, the Joint Synod of Ohio, and 
the General Synod, have any ecclesiastical connection what- 
ever? Do they agree in doctrine? Do they cotperate in 
their various enterprises, even to the extent that is done by 
other distinct Churches? They do hold some doctrines in 
common, and so do all the divisions of the Christian world: 
they do all claim one name, and so do all the denominations 
claim the one Christian name. They do not all mutually ad- 
mit that each has a right to the Luthern name, and so some of 
the denominations deny the Christian name to others. We 
are, at present, actually divided, or rather we have not yet 
been united. It is not asserted that this should be the case, 
nor that it is for the good of Missions that it is, but that, 
since it is so, it is better to recognize the fact than to deny 
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it, and to base our missionary operations on a false, and con- 
sequently injurious, assumption. 

It may also be objected, that this favors separatistic and 
disorderly movements. This would be the case if the sev- 
eral bodies were actually united as one Church; but since 
they are already separate, and have severally assumed the 
position and authority of the Ohurch, it is now even more 
orderly for each one to operate in its own sphere, and allow 
the others to do the same, till some acknowledged: union 
takes place. It may again be objected, that such a view 
does not encourage any one division to undertake large 
things. But it does encourage each one to undertake, and 
to do, the work plainly set before it, and thus to spend its 
energies in the service of the great common cause, rather 
than in the maintenance of a party strife; rather to do its 
own work, in its own sphere, than to supervise the doings of 
others; rather to enter and to occupy the open and destitute 
field presented to it, than to press in, and scramble for a 
place among rival laborers. 

3ut it may yet be objected, that each one of the divisions 
cannot, on account of their number and slight distinctions, 
find a field of labor. This may be true, but it is just about 
as true, also, that it would be hard to find’ for such a divi- 
sion, a proper place of distinct existence; nor, perhaps, 
would it exist, separately, except to furnish a leadership for 
some great man. But such a body will find, or make, a 
place. 

It may even be objected, that the General Synod, with its 
present basis, should not at all exist, and, consequently, that 
it should not presume to have a great mission to fulfil; that 
unless it can take the doctrinal position, and adopt the 
usages of some of the other divisions, it should dissolve, and 
distribute itself among the other denominations around it, 
Nevertheless it does exist. Nor does it profess to exist 
through mere sufferance, or indulgence, but by right of hav- 
ing the truth. It does not beg the privilege of hanging on 
to some other, as a tolerated errorist, but boldly avows that 
it has an honest and valid claim to a place of its own; and 
there is not, just now, much evidence that it designs to aban- 
don that claim. And, this being the case, we have only in- 
quired for its Home Mission sphere, and have found it to be 
not only a wide one, but, also, one replete with advantages 
for good. Its surroundings, on every hand, invite it forth to 
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effort, and promise it large success. Its opportunities are 
great, and its obligations weighty. 

In how far the General Synod is actually meeting the 
obligations thus Providentially imposed, it would be, by no 
means, easy, exactly to determine. For, in the first place, 
there is no absolute and authoritative standard, by which to 
judge of its labors, even if an accurate summary of them 
were rendered, since it is not certain that the doings of other 
Churches, by which they might be compared, are up to the 
full measure of duty. But if we were to accept what others 
do, as the standard of duty, it would still be difficult to 
make a just comparison, on account of the fact, that no full 
report of our operations is furnished. These operations are 
reached through so many separate organizations and agen- 
cies, and in such a variety of methods, that no complete ag- 
gregate of them could, with any tolerable degree of effort, 
be obtained. But judging from the mutual censure some- 
times indulged in, with reference to this matter, or from the 
invidious comparisons that are often made by our missionar- 
ies and Western pastors, laboring on the same fields with the 
missionaries of other Churches, or from the amount annually 
contributed by certain Churches and Synods of ours, as 
compared with Churches and Synods, of like strength, in 
other denominations, or even from the general results, as 
they are made patent to common observation throughout the 
country, we are led to the conclusion that we are not doing 
our proportionate part. Doubtless the comparisons made 
are, sometimes, greatly at fault, in not making due allowance 
for the difference in the numerical strength of the General 
Synod and the body with which it is compared. But still, 
when this allowance 1s made, there is yet a serious discrep- 
ancy. Doubtless there has been a vast improvement in the 
last score of years, and, perhaps, if a complete summary of 
each year could be had, it would, perhaps, show a constantly 
increased improvement. It may be that some of our indi- 
vidual Churches, or even some of our Synods, have attained 
to equal efficiency with those of like numbers in any other 
Church ; but, taken as a whole, the General Synod certainly 
has not. The time is here, the opportunity is here, but the 
efficiency is not here. 

And now, as this comparative failure cannot be attributed, 
as we have seen, to the outer circumstances of the Church, 
it must result from its inner condition; and, upon examina- 
tion, the cause will be found to exist, not in the Home Mis- 
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sion department alone, but to be, rather, of a general char- 
acter. It will be found that the defects that appear in this 
particular department, arise, in a large measure, out of the 
general state of the Church. ; 

There is a grievous defect in our Home Missionary organ- 
ization. We have, indeed, a profusion of organizations, and 
yet are we not well organized. ‘here is neither a system, 
embracing one central, and then many auxiliary, organiza- 
tions, so as to make the central one large, well ordered and 
effective; nor a general understanding, that each is inde- 
pendent, so as to cause them to feel their respective obliga- 
tions, and by common agreement to make an advantageous 
distribution of the work. 

We have a “Home Missionary Society of the General 
Synod” that seems to have been designed as the common 
agency of the Church for this purpose; but several of the 
larger district Synods have never codperated with it ; and for 
the last few years about half of the Synods (exclusive of 
those in the revolted States) embracing more than two-thirds 
of the whole membership of the General Synod, and per- 
haps three-fourth of its wealth, have not codperated with 
that Society at all, while some others that codperate, do so 
only in part. 

Next we have a Society in each of the district Synods, not 
codperating with the General Society, or else the Synods, as 
such, conduct their ewn Home Mission affairs in an indepen- 
dent manner. Moreover we have local or municipal Socie- 
ties, that have been formed with a view to certain local 
wants, or to carry on certain missions in their own immediate 
communities, and that have no connection with each other, 
or with any of the rest. And yet again we have individaals, 
who claim to be mediums, through which the Church shall car- 
ry on this work, who, though unappointed, undertake missions 
in the name of the Church. 

In all this there is no general plan, no general agreement, 
no systematic arrangement, for either concentrated and uni- 
ted effort, or for distinct and separate endeavors. There is 
rather a confusion of organizations, and while this does not 
entirely defeat the work, it greatly hinders it. It does not 
admit of an intelligent and impartial survey of the whole 
field, and then a just distribution of labor, with reference to 
the common and main wants and advantages. It fails to 
interest the wealthy Churches of the great cities, in impor- 
tant and distant fields; but, on the contrary, through the 
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local societies, diverts their attention from these proper mis- 
sion fields, to their own immediate vicinities; and thus the 
most destitute, and often the most promising places, are left 
in total neglect. It fails to present to the Churches that 
clear, practical and encouraging view of missionary affairs, 
that is necessary to secure their hearty interest and liberal 
support; but by its confused presentation and frequency of 
appeal, rather induces doubt and distrust, and, hence, causes 
diminutive contributions. It does not, therefore, secure, 
either internal order, or external efficiency. The whole 
affair bears as much the stamp of a weak compromise be- 
tween diverse tendencies and party interests within, as of an 
earnest and intelligent purpose and plan to prosecute a great 
work without. 

But whence comes this entangled condition of affairs? Is 
it created within the department itself, or does it arise out of 
a defective general organization? While the General Synod 
claims the right to “devise plans for missionary institutions,” 
it never has, in its synodical capacity, done so. Nor has it 
now the power, either to assume this work in its own capaci- 
ty, and make the district Synods auxiliary to it, in this par- 
ticular, or to institute a central society, and make all other 
societies auxiliary thereto, nor yet to dissolve the present 
central society and make the several Synods, or their socie- 
ties distinct and independent, and assign to each its field of 
Jabor. If the General Synod were now to assume such au- 
thority, it does not seem likely, that the district Synods 
would recognize and obey it. The question is not settled 
among us, either theoretically or practically, which is the 
Church, the General Synod, or the district Synod, to which 
we belong. There is, on the part of many, a vague notion, 
a feeling, and a creditable one it is, that the General Synod 
is the general Charch, of which the individual congregations 
connected with it, are the particular Churches. But it has 
not for itself distinctly assumed that much., It has not taken 
upon itself the rights or the duties, the authority or the obli- 
gation of the Church. And while, without this assumption, 
some individuals, and even Synods, so regarding it, are will- 
iug to accept its doctrinal position, to heed its counsel, and 
to codperate with its undertakings, there are others that 
seem to be unwilling to do any of these things, but ap- 
pear to regard it, not as the Church, of which they are a 
part, nor yet as an associate body, with which they are con- 
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jointly prosecuting a common work, but rather as a mission 
field, into which they have entered to labor and to build for 
themselves. 

We do not censure the founders of the General Synod. 
Perhaps they did the best that then could be done. For 
from the first, our Church, in this country, was defective in 
general organization. The Mother Church, of Germany, 
never imparted to it thorough, or even tolerable, organiza- 
tion, for the simple reason that she did not herself possess 
it; for to this day, in her outward and general form, she is 
little more than an appendage to the State. From this de- 
fect in the beginning, our Church has been the more slow to 
recover, because of the undue fear that, for a long time, 
many of our people cherished, of ecclesiastical authority ; 
and more still, perhaps, because of the doctrinal diversities 
that have existed among us. Hence, at the time of the for- 
mation of the General Synod, the people and ministers were 
not prepared for much more than a periodical convention, 
based on compromise. And whether, upon the whole, we 
have, from that time, advanced much, in this respect, or not, 
it seems that we have not yet attained to that unity of doc- 
trine, or that recognition of authority, or that mutual agree- 
ment in reference to objects to be pursued, and methods to 
be adopted, that are necessary to organic unity in the body 
as a whole, or to order and efficiency in its departments of 
operation. The faultiness of organism, therefore, is general, 
as well as particular. It does not originate solely within the 
department of Home Missions, but arises out of defective or- 
ganization in common. 

But there is also a want among us of a missionary spirit. 
The inefficiency of which we have before spoken, and of 
which there is so much complaint, cannot all be justly at- 
tributed to imperfection of organization alone. Indeed an 
earnest spirit will, in time, effect organization. The life 
principle everywhere seeks to clothe itself in proper forms. 
From the most diminutive plant, to the towering oak, each 
seed-germ produces its own form after its kind. So in the 
animal kingdom, the life-power of each variety takes its 
own organic body. The spirit of war gathers, arranges, 
drills, and finally leads forth, its mighty hosts to battle. 
The spirit of tyranny forms its great compacts, gathers its 
proud courtiers, clothes itself in splendor of equipage, and 
builds its castles and towers. The spirit of learning erects 
Colleges, gathers endowments, forms faculties, and collects its 
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multitudes of eager disciples. The gopsel spirit, or the spirit 
of Christianity in general, creates, maintains, and constantly 
employs, all the varied organisms and agencies that pertain to 
the Church in its being and doing; and so the spirit of each 
department in particular, gives it its peculiar cast or charac- 
ter, and makes its operations effective. We do not say that 
it will, at once, overcome all obstacles and absolutely control 
all circumstances, and transform them into occasions and 
means of its own liking, but that such is its constant tenden- 
cy, and that in general, in due time it will prevail. Where- 
fore, the very fact that, for so long a time, our Mission 
arrangements have been so confused and inefficient, is itself 
an indication that there is some lack of the missionary spirit, 
some lack of the aggressive characteristic of the gospel, 
some want of that phase of piety, which manifests itself in 
Christian enterprise. 

But is it not a fact, that from the very first, our Church 
in this country has been wanting in this particular? Has 
not this very thing made us the prey of other denominations 
more earnest and active? And although their zeal may 
sometimes have been mere proselytism, has not our piety 
and innocence, at times degenerated into such indifference as 
to furnish the occasion for this proselytism? Have not hun- 
dreds of our most enterprising people, especially in the ear- 
lier periods of our history, deserted us on this account? And 
while some may have gone through motives of mere worldly 
advantage, yet have there not been among them multitudes 
who would have been an honor and a blessing to our Church ? 

Some excuse for this defect, during the earlier periods, 
may be found in the disadvantages under which our people 
were then placed. The first Lutheran immigrants here, do 
not seem, as a mass, to have been people of so high culture, 
or so great force of character, as the English colonists. 
Though the early Lutheran ministers sent here, were men of 
large endowments and great attainments, and though some 
of the people were of like character, yet this was not the 
case with the masses, and therefore they were not naturally, 
and by education, qualified to take an equal part with the 
other colonists in Christian enterprises. The disadvantage, 
too, of not being able, for a long time, to use the prevalent 
language of the country, operated much against them in this 
respect. They were unacquainted with the English language, 
and were, thereby, prevented from taking an equal interest 
in public affairs. They were much isolated, and the stream 
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of progress swept by them, so as not to bear them onward 
with it. Moreover, they were not of the dominant race in 
the country. The colonies were English, the rulers were 
English, the usages, the laws, the whole tone and form of 
society, were such. This naturally gave the prestige to that 
race, in every thing, and threw our people into the back- 
ground, tending to cramp their energies and check their 
aspirations. All these disadvantages must have done much 
to depress their spirit as a people and a Church, and to in- 
duce the want suggested ; and it would necessarily require a 
long period to overcome it. But still, when all just pallia- 
tion is presented, there remains ground for the assumption 
that all along there was, and that there still is, some want of 
the earnest, aggressive missionary spirit. 

But this disposition is not separate and distinct from that 
of the gospel, in general. It is, indeed, essentially the same 
thing. It is the spirit of earnest and enlightened faith. It 
is zeal, directed by intelligence. It is one of the proper im- 
pulses of Christian life. It is in essence an emanation of 
that same spirit that works ‘“‘all in all.” Where it is want- 
ing, therefore, more is wanting. Its weakness argues a gen- 
eral weakness; and hence, here again, as in defective organ- 
ization, the disease is a common one and not simply special. 
Not that there is among us no earnest Christian spirit, nor 
that certain parts of the Church have not a large share of 
it, but that as a whole, the General Synod is yet largely 
wanting in true Christian zeal and activity. This conclusion 
is written with sorrow and deep regret, and not without fore- 
bodings of severe censure on the part of some who may re- 
gard its utterance as an act of disloyalty to the Church. 
But what is here admitted, seems, nevertheless, to be the 
truth, and that is what we are in search of, especially since 
it may lead to the removal of existing evils. But if this 
admission is not true, if, indeed, there is no general defective- 
ness, then how comes it, that in all other departments of 
operation, as well as in that of Home Missions, we are so 
lamentably in the rear of some other Churches, that certain- 
ly have not done too much? How comes it that our [nstitu- 
tions of learning were so long a time in coming into being, 
and then for so long a time had a bare and sickly existence, 
and even now are not equally as well endowed, nor as fully 
manned, as those of many other Churches? How comes it 
that our Foreign Missions never have borne, and do not now 
bear, any thing like their true proportion, in number and ex- 
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tent, to those of other denominations? How comes it that 
our publication department, the very one in which it has all 
along been claimed that we have peculiar advantages, in 
consequence of the vast stores of German literature, that are 
at our command, is most deplorably wanting of all? We 
may close our eyes to all these facts, and may steadfastly 
declare that, though we have not shown it, we are profound- 
ly and universally earnest and zealous; we may even per- 
suade ourselves that there is no inner defect, yet those who 
observe from without, will generally conclude that the great 
reason why we do not accomplish our proper and acknowl- 
edged work, after long enjoying the opportunities and advan- 
tages for doing it, is that we have not sufficient disposition in 
that direction. It is not forgotten that we have made very 
great advances during the last few years, for this is certainly 
the case; but still we have not made full attainment. We 
yet need a higher and more complete development in all the 
qualities that justly belong to a Christian Church. 

If, then, the inefficiency, which has hitherto marked our 
Home Missionary doings, extends also to other departments, 
and if it so largely results from a common faultiness, then 
the remedy to be applied, must be general as well as specific. 
In order that the one department of Home Missions may be 
carried forward to a higher degree of perfection, there must 
be a corresponding development in the others also, so as to 
sustain it. As the state of each department is largely 
grounded in the general condition, the progress of this one 
department must, to some extent, await the common ad- 
vance. . 

To discuss the various means and measures by which a 
general Church development is to be attained, does not come 
within the scope of our subject. But it may not be improper 
to remark that the great means is, revealed truth—that 
truth, as it applies to the whole matter of Christian charac- 
ter and conduct, in both the individual and the Church. 
Particularly should the great evangelizing truths of the New 
Testament be declared and enforced—the essential truths, in 
order that by means of them, the essence itself may be 
conveyed, and thus the one spirit infused, through which 
unity of organism and of effort, may be obtained. Proper, 
but minor, matters of forms and methods in detail, should 
have their place, and when a truly earnest spirit rules, will 
have their place, and nothing more, but they cannot, with 
impunity, be substituted for things essential. 
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But the remedy must be particular, as well as general. 
For as the common condition is only the aggregate state of 
the several parts, it must be improved through the parts in 
detail. And as the advances of the particular, must in some 
part wait on the general development, so, at the same time, 
must the particular necessitate and promote general progress 
by vigorously pressing forward its own column. 

Awong the special remedies needed, we may mention that 
of improved missionary organization. Something, surely, 
should be done, and can be done, in this direction. But 
whatever is attained will have to be a matter of growth 
rather than immediate creation. Hence in our endeavors 
thereto, we must bear in mind the condition of things exist- 
ing among us, as well as that to which we aspire. Our 
immediate measures must have reference to what is now 
practicable, as well as to what is in itself desirable. We 
must neither overlook existing obstacles, nor abandon just 
principles. The plan of improvement must itself be a pro- 
gressive one, recognizing those imperfect steps first to be 
taken, and yet reaching forth to the final end to be attained. 

The most simple, most scriptural, most orderly, and most 
effective missionary organization for the Churches of the 
General Synod, would be the General Synod itself, if all its 
parts were prepared to make it so, and practically and 
heartily to codperate with it and through it. For it is cer- 
tainly proper, in every view of the matter, that the Church 
have charge of its own Missions, and the General Synod 
being made up of representatives of all portions of the 
Church, is virtually, by delegation, the Church itself. But 
for so great a step as this, the several Synods are manifestly 
not just now prepared. The diversities of doctrine, and 
other separatistic causes, render its immediate accomplish- 
ment impracticable. Some of the Synods are, doubtless, 
ready for it, but that others, many others, are not, is mani- 
fest from the whole tenor of their conduct. 

In the absence, then, of this plan of concentrated action, 
through the General Synod, the next one in point of internal 
order and practical efficiency, would be to make each district 
Synod a separate and independent missionary organization, 
and along with this to have some agreement as to the divi- 
sion of the field The Synods are constituted of delegates 
from the Churches within their respective boundaries, and so 
each one is, in some sense, the general Church of its district, 
and may rightly have charge of its Missions. It, moreover, 
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meets annually for the purpose of transacting the business 
of the Church; and then, too, it generally has Missions 
within its own limits, that it can, perhaps, better manage 
through its own committee than can any other organization. 

But it would seem from our past history and present ten- 
dencies, in parts of the Church, that all the Synods will not 
agree to this disconnecting and distributive plan. ‘There are 
some of the Synods that persist in having a central organi- 
zation of some kind; and besides this, there is great practi- 
cal difficulty in making a division of the missionary territory, 
or in making the best selection of points to be occupied, 
without having some general supervision and arrangement. 

It appears, therefore, that neither of these plans can at 
present be universally adopted, nor either of them universal- 
ly rejected. Each one will be adopted only by parts of the 
Church, and yet each will be, for the present, continued. 

But now, while honest differences may, at the present time, 
prevent the unanimous adoption of either one of these plans, 
certainly those differences should not prevent the adherents 
of either measure from according to those of the other the 
right to act in its own way; for it will not be maintained 
that either plan is abstractly and religiously wrong. 

As a present necessity, therefore, let both remain, and let 
the adherents of each respect the rights and doings of the 
others. Let those Synods that prefer separate action, con- 
tinue to do so, without hindrance on the part of the others, 
until they see fit to unite with the general organization; and 
let those Synods that prefer a union with each other, be 
allowed a like privilege. Let them, through their delegates 
to the General Synod, continue in the present Home Mis- 
sionary Society of the General Synod, and from time to time 
modify its provisions in such manner as to suit their wants 
and purposes, and let those who do not coiiperate, abstain 
from interference. Let it be understood that the basis of 
membership in the Society, is the representation of Synods 
that, as such, coiiperate with the Society; and upon this 
just and equitable condition, let not the brethren of other 
Synods, that do not codperate, infringe. 

But, at the same time, let the General Society be always 
open for the entrance of all the Synods in the General Synod, 
on the same impartial terms. And, furthermore, let the 
present Society, as a Society, or organism distinct from the 
General Synod, be understood to be only provisional and 
temporary, so that if, at any time hereafter, all the Synods 
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tome into the Society, and thus the membership of the two 
becomes identical, the Society shall be dissolved, and the 
Synod, as the proper representative of the Church, and there- 
fore, as the proper missionary organization, shall occupy its 
place. In this way there will be a constant inducement to 
united action, which wil! at length prevail, if the central or- 
ganism of the General Synod itself should be rendered more 
complete; and, on the other hand, the Synods remaining 
separate, can lead the way in independent action, if at last 
that should become the recognized policy of the Church. 
This will accommodate all honest differences of doctrine and 
method, and thus afford every Synod a sphere of operation 
without disorderly interference, will in some scrt relieve the 
present confusion, will afford an opportunity for demonstra- 
ting the practical advantages of each plan, will be sufficient- 
ly particular to answer all local purposes, and may, in the 
end, lead to the unanimous adoption of one or the other of 
the plans. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that no room need be left 
for those individual and disorderly pretensions and move- 
ments, of which mention has already been made. If a man 
has some great and good plan, or measure, in which he de- 
sires to act, and to have the Church to act with him, let him 
show it openly to the Church, and give it to the Church, and 
himself with it, so as to labor in it and by it, in an orderly 
way. And if he would aspire to do more than others, to be 
distinguished from others, and to win a brighter crown, let 
him remember that “he is not crowned except he strive law- 
fully.” There is scope and variety enough in the regular and 
authorized functions and operations of the Church, to give 
exercise to all allowable peculiarities. Special managers are 
not needed. 

But along with these constant endeavors to promote a bet- 
ter organization, there must be appropriate and earnest 
efforts to enlighten the Church with reference to missionary 
affairs, and to diffuse throughout its membership a higher 
degree of interest in them. It is after all the earnest spirit 
that does the work, and not the dead arrangement or 
plan. The plan itself is helpless. The minds of the 
people, all the people, must be familiarized with the Scrip- 
ture authority for Missions, with the details of missionary 
operations, with the wants and prospects of the field, with the 
results of the efforts, from time to time put forth; and then 
the people must also be constantly exercised in sustaining 
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these operations; for it is only by such drill and discipline 
that they are led to catch the inspiration of any object in’ 
particular. It has been in this way that other Churches 
have attained their efficiency. Their pastors have, for a long 
time, been industriously instructing, exhorting and exercising 
the people, till they have imbibed the spirit of the work. So, 
too, we must do, if we would bring out the latent powers of 
the Church, and fulfil the great mission that lies before us. 
By patient teaching and earnest expostulation in the pulpit, 
in Sunday School, in the catechetical class, in the family, 
and the individual, and also by believing, ardent and habitual 
prayer for the quickening influence of the Holy Spirit, must 
the preparation for this great work be attained. “This kind 
goeth not out but by prayer and fasting.” Such preparation 
is not the work of a day, or of some one occasion, or of some 
ecclesiastical assemblage. It is rather to be done by all 
means, on all occasions, and everywhere. Tie cheapest of 
all contributions to it, are those indefinite and censorious ut- 
terances, and those vast and impracticable plans, that are 
now and then put forth on public occasions, when the subject 
is under consideration. And the poorest of all apologies for 
it are those fulsome commendations passed upon trifles done, 
and those bigoted boastings of noble origin, and of swollen 
numbers, and of hyper-orthodoxy, that are sometimes substi- 
tuted for matters of present duty; and that only add pride 
and self-complacency to practical unbelief and spiritual in- 
difference. 


ARTICLE VII. 


LOUIS HARMS, OF HERMANNSBURG. 


THERE are few persons that have not heard of Louis 
Harms, the Lutheran Pastor of Hermannsburg, whose earn- 
est and useful career on earth has so recently terminated. 
He was one of the most remarkable men that ever lived, and 
in the success of his life and labors, furnishes a forcible illus- 
tration of the power of prayer and of faith. He was a true 
Christian hero, a striking example of persistent effort, not 
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only in study and in the pastoral office, but in his high and 
holy missionary zeal and his earnest devotion to the salva- 
tion of the heathen world. Although only in the fifty-eighth 
year of his age when he died, he had achieved more than the 
work of a century, and exercised an influence, almpst unpre- 
cedented at the present day. He was born at Walsrode in 
1808, and in his ninth year, removed with his parents to 
Hermannsburg. His descent he was able to trace to the 
illustrious Hermann (Harms) who gave name to the town, of 
which his father was long the honored pastor. The son was 
carefully but rigidly educated, and displayed, at a very early 
period, extraordinary abilities, which were developed under 
judicious instruction and diligent study. His preparatory 
training he received in the High School at Celle; thence he 
was transferred to the University of Gottingen. Whilst 
here he enjoyed the best advantages for mental culture. He 
pursued the study of Mathematics, Physics, Astronomy, 
Natural History, Philosophy, Theology, Greck and Hebrew, 
also the Sanserit, Syriac, Chaldee, Italian and Spanish, but 
his religious principles were exposed to great peril. Infidel 
sentiments were then prevalent in the Institution, and every 
effort was made to lead him from the truth. He was obliged 
to pass through many an inward struggle, for he was yet 
destitute of true faith. But in a conflict with scepticism, 
during a night of protracted study, whilst engaged in read- 
ing the seventeenth chapter of John’s gospel—particularly 
the passage, ‘And this is life eternal, that they might know 
the only true God and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent” — 
light dawned upon his soul. His difficulties were all removed, 
and he found peace in believing. Early parental effort yield- 
ed its appropriate fruit. Religious principles, so faithfully 
inculeated upon his youthful heart, could not be effaced. 
The habits which he formed in childhood stamped their im- 
pression upon his character and influenced his future destiny. 
After successfully completing the course of study at the 
University, he repaired to Liineburg, and served for some 
years as a private tutor. His labors in this capacity proved 
a great blessing, not only to the household, but to the whole 
community. ‘The sermons which he preached and the Bible 
classes which he conducted, were the means of doing much 
good. He was invited to Hamburg as Preceptor in the Mis- 
sion School, and also received a call to the city of New York, 
but he declined both, as he regarded it a duty to assist his 
father in his declining years. In accordance with his wish, 
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in 1843 he accepted a call as Assistant Pastor, and at once 
entered upon the duties of the position. In 1848, on the 
death of his father, he assumed the entire charge of the 
arish. 

Hermannsburg is a small town in the kingdom of Hanover, 
one of the villages of the great Liineburger Heath, embra- 
cing about one hundred square miles, in the midst of a wide, 
sandy plain, sparsely inhabited by a simple-hearted, but en- 
terprising population. The village is composed of small cot- 
tages with gardens intervening, and all presenting the aspect 
of perfect neatness and evidences of the greatest thrift. 
The wonderful change which, within a few years, has come 
over the parish, the means by which it was accomplished, 
and the results of that renovated life, are described in the 
following narrative, derived from a German periodical: 

“About seventeen years ago, a new clergyman came to the 
parish, and it is since then that the people have begun to 
talk of the Liinenburger Heath. He was a Hermannsbur- 
ger himself, and the son of its former pastor. Bred upon the 
Heath, it seemed to have exerted the same influence over 
him as over the rest. When a boy, his great pleasure was to 
roam over the downs, and through the deep woods, ‘Tacitus 
in hand, and to read his vivid description of the old German 
tribes, and their ways, recalling to his mind every feature of 
the past. Many stories are told of his independence when 
a student, and even a candidate for the ministry, and the 
difficulties, in which he was involved with his Professors, and 
ecclesiastical councils by his boldness and free declarations. 
He was a close student, an honest and steady thinker, a man 
to succeed and to be held in esteem, and to whom University- 
life must have been dear; but as he said, ‘I am a Liineburger, 
body and soul, and there is not a country in the world that I 
would place before the Liineburger Heath; and next to be- 
ing a Liineburger, [ am a Hermannsburger, and I maintain 
that Hermannsburg is the best and prettiest village in the 
Heath.’ And so before his father died, he came to assist 
him in his cure. It was only a year or two when he was left - 
alone. From that time he entered with all his heart on the 
remarkable labors, which occupied him incessantly. A 
scholar and a man of refined culture, yet he always consid- 
ered himself one of the people, never elevated himself above 
their capacity, and lived among them asa brother or a father. 
Ile was an original thinker and an eloquent speaker; elo- 
quent in saying the right thing in the right words with the 
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proper feeling, in simplicity and truth. There was also in 
him a healthful and overflowing humor, that was quite irre- 
pressible, delightfully quaint, ndive and shrewd. These traits 
are mentioned, because they assist us in understanding his 
work more fully, the self-sacrifice and the qualifications it re- 
quired. But that which alone qualified him for it, in any fit 
sense, was his exceeding faith in God; the nearness and per- 
fect confidence of his relation to God; the character of his 
spiritual intercourse which was a perpetual and deep commu- 
nion with Jesus; the profoundness and humility, of his spir- 
itual knowledge; the utter earnestness and consecration of 
the man; and the real strength and beauty of his life. Like 
any other child of God, he became a power in the world, by 
giving himself up to the power of God; for in proportion as 
Christ is in the believer, so is he the power of God in him. 
He found the village and the neighborhood very different 
from what they are now. There was always considerable 
orthodoxy in Hanover, but it was orthodoxy in the Church, 
and not of the Spirit; it was quite as powerless for good, 
and quite as hurtful to the people as Rationalism, which was 
dominant elsewhere. It was only one phase of the common 
death that had overspread Germany.” 

Pastor Harms, from the beginning, aimed and labored for 
the spiritual improvement of his whole flock. He assiduous- 
ly devoted himself to the great work, to which he had con- 
secrated his life, in prayer, in preaching the word, in Jabor- 
ing from house to house, and in living before the community, 
as a man of faith and of God. He soon developed an earnest 
Christian activity which was extraordinary and, perhaps, 
without a parallel in the world. Hermannsburg has been 
transformed into a model Christian parish. In every house 
in the village the family altar has been erected, and morning 
and evening devotions are daily offered. ‘The large sanctu- 
ary on the Lord’s Day, is always crowded; no one is absent 
from the services, unless necessarily detained at home, nearly 
the whole population being regular and devout communicants 
of the Church. The services during the week, held every 
Wednesday, thé greater part of which is consecrated to reli- 
gion, are as well attended as those of the Sabbath. The 
laborers have prayer in the field; the plough-boy and the 
maiden-girl are constantly found singing their sacred melo- 
dies; and as men walk the streets of an evening, they are 
often heard chanting the old’ Church hymns. The whole 
community is just like one Christian family, radiating a 
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Christian influence in every direction, and exercising a con- 
servative power on the surrounding districts. “Notivith- 
standing all that is said about Puritan usages,” remarks 
Professor Park, “there is not, perhaps, a single New Eng- 
land community which exhibits so many external signs of 
religious zeal, as are shown in this German parish. Many of 
the peasants have committed to memory a large part of the 
Hymn Book, and large portions of the Bible, some of them, 
the entire Epistle to the Romans. On a Monday morning I 
met a carpenter going to his day-labor. ‘How do you do?’ 
I asked. ‘I cannot but be well,’ he replied, ‘having so many 
religious privileges as I enjoy here. I removed to Hermanns- 
burg from a distant town for the sake of hearing Pastor 
Harms, and I am rewarded every Sabbath for my removal.’ 
A stranger is apt to regard the villagers as living almost al- 
together for the Church and for missions. ‘Are there not 
some unbelievers in the parish?’ I asked my landlord. 
‘There is one, and only one,’ was the landlord’s reply.” In 
Hermannsburg poverty is unknown. There are no beggars, 
no drunkards, no ragged, vagrant children. All are com- 
fortably clad. No one is permitted to suffer through indi- 
gence. The people are generally farmers and laborers, 
deriving their support, for the most part, from the cultivation 
of the soil, grazing and keeping bees. They are distinguish- 
ed for their industry and filelity in the discharge of duty. 
They live together in harmony and peace, exemplifying the 
power of the truth and the sincerity of their principles. 
When Louis Harms became the pastor, there was very little 
Christian life among them. ‘There was the form without the 
power of godliness. But his spirit was soon diffused among 
the people, and they were brought into cordial and active 
sympathy with his work. These are some of the results 
which, with the presence of the Holy Spirit, and the divine 
blessing, have accompanied the labors of this man of prayer 
and of faith. 

But his work as pastor of a lurge charge was not all that 
he performed, although this was sufficient for an ordinary 
man. His labors were more extended. He is, perhaps, best 
known by his missionary enterprise. The influence of his 
unremitting efforts manifested itself in an earnest desire, on 
the part of his people, to do something more to glorify their 
Master. Whilst they were enjoying these rich spiritual 
blessings in their own homes, and God was producing among 
them results so marvellous, in the renovation of the whole 
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parish, their thoughts, Christian-like, were turned towards 
those in other places who were deprived of these privile 
who were sitting in the region and shadow of moral death. 
A mission to the heathen was suggested. The question was 
discussed and made the subject of special prayer. The con- 
sequence was that twelve of their number offered themselves 
as Foreign Missionaries. Harms did not think it best to 
send them away to be educated for this purpose. This was 
the origin of the Seminary, established in 1849, the manage- 
ment of which was added to his work. The course of train- 
ing embraced a period of four years, and instruction was 
ven in Biblical studies, Church History, and Systematic 

‘heology. A daily task of manual labor was, also, assigned 
the members of the Institute for the promotion of their 
health and, as Harms was wont to say, “to keep them hum- 
ble, that they might never be ashamed of their work any 
more than Peter was of his fishing, er Paul of his tent- 
making.” He wished to educate for the missionary field 
“young peasants, who had already learned some trade, and 
who could, therefore, introduce the arts of Christian life as 
well as the ordinances of the Christian Church, into heathen 
countries. He desired to train pastors who had been far- 
mers, carpenters, tailors, blacksmiths, shoemakers, bakers, 
and who could thus sustain themselves, in some degree, while 
they instructed the heathen in things, temporal and spiritual.” 
The spirit which he endeavored to infuse into the candidates 
for the missionary work, may be learned from the following 
passage, taken from one of his addresses: ‘Be diligent, but 
also remember Luther’s saying, ‘Well-prayed is more than 
half-learned.’ Therefore pray diligently. I do not mean 
your common prayer alone, but pray diligently in your own 
room, daily, for the Holy Spirit.” 

The field selected for their missionary operations, was a 
most difficult one, the eastern coast of Africa and the tribes 
of the Gallas, lying north-east of the Zanzibar, who were 
only known as the terror of the whole coast—a numerous, 
powerful and savage race, of whom one of their own number 
said: **‘We Gallas are men, it is true, but we are not ha- 


man.” They were robbers and murderers by profession, 
living in such a state of degradation as seemed almost beyond 
recovery. 


But before the studies of the candidates had been com- 
pleted, the missionary spirit in Hermannsburg hal very 
auch increased. All were fired with a zeal to do something 
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for the cause. Some pious German sailors having become 
acquainted with the project, offered to join the expedition, 
and soon after another feature was engrafted upon the mis- 
sionary enterprise. A number of the peasants, who pos- 

no special missionary gifts, but who were animated 
with a desire to carry the gospel to the perishing heathen, 
earnestly pleaded to be taken out as colonists. Although 
cowparatively few from the numerous applications could be 
accepted, yet the scheme now assumed a magnitude which 
had not, at first, been contemplated. 

And now a new question arises. How are these persons 
to be sent to the field selected? Whence are the funds to be 
procured? Neither Harms, nor the people of the barren 
Heath possessed the means, but they trusted in their Heaven- 
ly Father, to whom the gold and the silver belong. They 
worked together and they prayed together, and the God to 
whose holy keeping they had committed their cause, blessed 
them and their work. nt the touching account, given by 
Pastor Harms himself, something of his spirit and the secret 
of his success may be gathered. ‘Then I knocked diligent- 
ly,” he says, “on the dear Lord in prayer, and since the 
praying man dare not sit with his hands in his lap, I sought 
among the shipping agents, but made no speed ; and I turned 
to Bishop Gobat, in Jerusalem, but received no answer; and 
then I wrote to the Missionary Krapf, in Mombaz, but the 
letter was lost. Then one of the sailors who remained said: 
‘Why not build a ship, and you can send out as many, and 
as often, as you will?’ The proposal was good, but the diffi- 
culty was to secure the funds. It was atime of great con- 
flict, and I wrestled with God. For no one encouraged me, 
but the reverse ; and even my best friends and brethren inti- 
mated that I was not quite in my senses. When Duke 
George, of Saxony, lay on his death-bed, and was yet in 
doubt to whom he should flee with his soul, whether to the 
Lord Christ and his precious merits, or to the Pope and his 
good works, a faithful courtier said to him, ‘Your Grace, | 
Straightforward makes the best runner.’ That expression 
has lain fast hold in my soul. I had knocked at men’s doors, 
and found them shut, and yet the plan was good, and mani- 
festly for the glory of God. What was to be done? 
Straightforward makes the best runner. I prayed fervently 
to the Lord, laid the matter in his hand, and as I rose up at 
midnight from my knees, I said with a voice that almost 
startled me in the quiet room, Forward now, in God's name! 
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From that moment there never came a thought of doubt into 
my mind.” 

“Arrangements were at once made,” says the narrative 
from which we have already quoted, “for the building of a 
Brig at Harburg. It was well and quickly done, and there 
was only one mishap, which, in the end, proved harmless— 
it cost upwards of two thousand crowns more than the esti- 
mate. With a landsman’s ignorance, Harms had not recog- 
nized the difference between copper-fastened and copper- 
sheathed, until the little item in the bill brought it promi- 
nently before him. But all passed off well, and one bright 
autumn day, a special train carried the clergyman and some 
hundreds of his parishoners to Harburg, where they found 
that the shipping was dressed with flags in honor of the new 
vessel; and having held a simple service on board, they ded- 
icated the Candace to its work of carrying the gospel to the 
Ethiopians. At Hermannsburg there was a ceaseless indus- 
try ; smiths, tailors, carpenters, shoemakers and coopers were 
making for their ship. A water-butt, or a suit of clothes, 
was not to be had at any price. The women and girls knit- 
ted with a rapidity that was terrible to look upon. The 
farmers came in with loads of buckwheat and rye. Fruits 
and flowers were placed on board. Pigs and hens accumulated 
to the proportions of an agricultural show. The very Heath 
was stripped for besoms. Nor did a Christmas-Tree fail, but 
one was carefully planted in a huge tub to be in readiness, as 
they expected to keep that festival on the ocean. Then the 
Mission pupils had to pass their examination, before being 
ordained by the Consistory. There were eight now, for two 
had died and two had proved unworthy—a scandal which was 
never afterwards reproduced. Those that were left, sustained 
their examination with credit. The colonists had to be pre- 
pared. They all knew something of agriculture, but there 
were in the party by more definite profession, two smiths, a 
tailor, a butcher, a dyer and three laborers. The Captain 
was chosen, and the crew. The cargo was on board, and at 
last the time fot separation came. A service was held in the 
Church; the people poured in from the neighborhood and 
thronged outside; Harms preached a farewell sermon and 
then the sixteen stood up together and sang, as their parting 
hymn, Line feste Burg ist unser Gott. The next day they 
went to Hamburg, and on the 28th of October, 1853, the 
anchor was lifted, and the Candace floated away, amid 
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— songs and earnest, loving prayers, down the Cux- 
aven. 

At one time a rumor prevailed that the Candace had sunk 
and was lost. ‘What shall we do?” was the earnest inquiry 
propounded to the Pastor, and the prompt response was, 
“Hamble ourselves, confess our sins, pray for forgiveness and 
build a new ship.” The report, however, proved false. The 
voyage was prosperous, and is still employed on its errands of 
mercy. The Mission has been eminently successful. It now 
extends from the Zulus, on the coast, to the Bechuanas in the 
centre, from the Orange River to Lake Ngami, and embra- . 
ces nine stations, fifty missionaries, and more than one hun- 
dred colonists, spread over forty thousand acres of land, 
——, to the missionary service, with dwelling-houses 
afid work-shops at every point. There have been upwards 
of one hundred baptized converts among the heathen, the 
results being larger than usual for the time devoted to the 
work. Missionaries have, also, been sent from this Institu- 
tion to the East Indies, to Australia and to the United 
States. The Seminary buildings have been enlarged, the 
halls are filled with students, and funds have poured in from 
all directions. In answer to prayer, the wants of the Pastor, 
however pressing, were always supplied. He asked no one 
but God. His sole resort was to “the dear Lord,” and his 
faith was unwavering and all-conquering. He himself gives 
many remarkable instances of the Divine interposition on his 
behalf. Once he prayed to God for a medicine chest, which 
his missionaries required, and he soon received the money 
for a medicine chest. “A short time ago,” he writes, “I had 
te pay a merchant five hundred and fifty crowns, and when 
the day of payment was near, I had only four hundred. 
Then I prayed to the Lord Jesus, that he would provide me 
with the deficiency. On the day before the time of payment, 
three letters were brought, one from Schwerin with twenty, 
one from Biicksburg with twenty-five, and one from Berlin 
with a hundred crowns. On the evening of the same day, 
a laborer brought me ten crowns, so that I had not only 
enough, but five over.” 

Another enterprise now engages the attention of this 
earnest servant of God. The people must be informed of 
their foreign operations, missionary intelligence must be 
disseminated, a channel of communication between the Mis- 
sionaries and the Parish must be opened, To meet this want 
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@ printing press was procured in 1854, and a Missionary 
Journal establised, of which Harms became Editor. A\l- 
though additional labors were thus imposed upon him, he was 
found equal to the task. In less than eight years the paper 
reached a circulation of fourteen thousand, larger, it is said, 
than any religious periodical in all Germany. It now yields 
a handsome revenue to the Mission. 

An interesting feature connected with the Parish of Her- 
mannsburg, is the Missionary Jubilee, held every year during 
the month of June, which is attended by about six thousand 
persons, and from the most distant parts of Germany, 
every house in the village being filled to its utmost capacity, 
and the students in the Mission. House acting as the stew- 
ards to the many strangers, convened to participate in the 
religious festivities. The influence of this Jubilee is most 
salutary, not only in awakening renewed and deeper interest 
in the work of Missions, but in stimulating the Church to 
greater efforts for the advancement of the cause. 

In addition to his labors in connection with the pastoral 
office, the Missionary Institute and Journal, Pastor Harms 
published a large number of sermons and miscellaneous pam- 
phlets. He was a very laborious man, a most faithful Pastor 
and an earnest, diligent student. His practice was to devote 
nine hours of the Lord’s Day to public, or social worship, 
and twelve hours of every other day to his books, or corres- 
pondence. In the course of a year he wrote about three 
thousand letters to members of his congregation who were 
distant from the Parish, to the fifty Missionaries in the field 
and to the many friends who were sending their contributions 
to the cause of Missions. He was engaged with his duties 
all the day long, and all the year round. He never took a 
vacation. He allowed himself very little sleep. He seldom 
retired till two or three o'clock in the morning. He suffered 
very much from a distressing disease, and in his studies he 
sought relief from pain.’ It is surprising that his feeble 
frame could so long endure the amount of toil which he so 
cheerfully performed. His labors seem almost incredible, 
but his life was an earnest one, and his enjoyment seemed 
the highest, when his time was most faithfully occupied. 

To the spiritual wants of the parish he ministered with 
the greatest fidelity, in private as well as public. He was 
most deeply interested in their welfare. He was always ac- 
cessible to his members. Every day, morning and evening, 
he had his receptions, and they would come to consult him, 
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not only with regard to their spiritual condition, their temp- 
tations and conflicts, but also with regard to their difficalties 
and trials in secular matters. At ten o'clock every night 
the parsonage was regarded as open to all who wished to 
spend an hour in religious exercises, when many of the 
neighbors assembled to unite with the good Pastor in the 
evening devotions of the household. These services usually 
continued one hour. A chapter from the Scriptures was 
read and expounded, a hymn was sung, and prayer offered. 
It was, in fact, a daily prayer-meeting. Says a writer from 
this country, who was struck with the devotional character 
of the people, and supposed that the parish was enjoying a 
special season of awakening: “I inquired, How long has 
this exeitement continued ?’’ ‘About seventeen years,” was 
the reply; “ever since Pastor Harms has been among us.”’ 
His people were very much attached to him. Their confi- 
dence in him was unlimited. He inspired them with love as 
well as with reverence. His influence over them was an- 
bounded. But he was a man of great intellect and large 
heart. His life was marked by a feeling of genuine kind- 
ness, childlike simplicity, and great singleness of purpose. 
He was distinguished for his sincerity. His whole conduct 
showed this. His example was always consistent with his 
profession ; his actions corresponded with his words. 

In the pulpit he was very earnest in his expressions, faith- 
fol in his reproofs and plain and outspoken in his exposures 
of vice and the follies of the world. In one of his discourses, 
Professor Park, of Andover, who spent three Sabbaths with 
him, in the autumn of 1863, heard him, with great boldness, 
say: “Alas! how many in this kingdom act themselves into 
hell from the theatre; sing themselves into hell from the 
opera; drink themselves into hell from the tavern; play 
themselves into hell from the card-table; dance themselves 
into hell from the ball-room ; laugh themseives into hell from 
the evening carousal.”” In the same sermon he remarked: 
“T love to dwell in the country, because it is comparatively, 
‘so pure from vice. Lam never at ease when I am in the city ; 
my happiest moment in the city is when I tern my back 
upon it, and start for my dear quiet home. It was so with 
my Redeemer. When he must needs go to the city he 
went, for thus it became him to fulfil all righteousness, but 
he could not spend his evenings there ; he left it when the 
sun set, and went to the silent and sweet cottage of Bethany, 
which reminds me of my own Hermannsburg.” The same 
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clergyman tells us that he heard him, three times, in his own 
Church say: “That the parents who neglect to offer their chil - 
dren to God at the baptismal altar, within eight days after 
the children’s birth, are worse then robbers and murderers ; 
for robbers take merely the material wealth, and murderers 
take only the temporal life of their victinis, but such parents, 
so far as in them lies, deprive their children of spiritual 
health and of eternal life ; for itis in Baptism that the Holy 
Ghost is given to the children.” Professor Park, also, gives 
@ very interesting and graphic account of the services of the 
sanctuary, which he, several times, attended. He says: “I 
went into the old church at half after nine in the morning. 
The service did not begin antil half past ten, but the throng 
of worshippers was so great, that it was necessary for stran- 
gers to go an hour beforehand, in order to obtain an eligible 
seat. ‘The church was filled long before the ringing of the 
church bell. At the first stroke of the bell, the audience 
rose and offered a silent.prayer. When the pastor entered 
the audience rose again, with as much apparent awe as if 
John the Baptist were risen from the dead, and had come 
into this church of the wilderness. His first appearance 
was that of a man worn down with care and thought. His 
chest was narrow, his form bent, his face pale, and an: inde- 
scribable solemnity marked his countenance. He stood lean- 
ing against the altar, for he seemed too weak to keep himself 
erect without support. He commenced the service by chant- 


‘ing a prayer in a low and tremulous tone; and yet the 


thousand worshippers, who thronged the pews, galleries, aisles 
and stairs, preserved such a stillness that he coul@ be heard 
in every nook and corner of the house. After the singing of 
a hymn by the congregation, he commenced the exposi- 
tion of a Psalm, He recited every verse memoriter, and 
explained it with singular felicity. Having spent a half 
hour in his exposition, he took the Bible and read the entire 
Psalm with such ewphasis as to recall his previous comments. 
The ordinance of Baptism was then administered to several 
infants, all born since the preceeding Sabbath; and the 
sponsors were addressed with peculiar fervor. The congre- 
gation sang another hymn; and the pastor ascended the 
pulpit, and read bis text, the audience rising as he read it; 
after giving a rich exposition of the text he announced the 
subject of his discourse, offered an earnest prayer; stated 
the several divisions of his sermon; illustrated and enforced 
each of these topics with singular clearness; his voice often 
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rising to the highest notes, even to a shrick, and sometimes 
breaking so as to become painful by its sbrillness. He stud- 
ied to use, and he did use the language of the common 
people ; he quoted apt and racy proverbs, sometimes made a 
sarcastic remark, occasionally provoked a smile, was terrific 
in bis denunciations of popular sins and exhibited the tender- 
est concern for his people and the general interests of the 
truth. He preferred the concrete to the abstract, did not 
speak of holiness so often as of God, nor of sin so often as of 
the devil. His main power lay in his lively style, the quick - 
ness of his transitions, the boldness of his personifications, 
his clearness of thought, his rich stores of Biblical knowledge, 
and his striking exhibitions of faith in Divine Providence 
and especially in the redemptive scheme. Whenever I heard 
him, he closed his discourse with an appeal so as to be, in & 
good sense, awful. After his sermon he offered an extempo- 
raneous prayer. Although he was eminently liturgical in 
his spirit, yet he seldom confined himself to the liturgy of 
his Church—very often he made but very little use of it—and 
his free utterances in ,supplication were remarkable, some- 
times for their terseness and sometimes for their childlike sim- 
plicity. On one Sabbath he prayed: ‘Bless our dear Semi- 
nary, all its teachers and pupils and all the missionaries, who 
have gone from it to the lands far away. Bless our Mission- 
ary ship. Bless all the dear children that have been baptized 
to-day and their parents. Bless the children in our schools 
and their teachers. Bless all this people, the young and 
the old. Bless the carpenter, the tradesman, the farmer. 
Bless th® harvest. Bless the cattle. Bless the bees.’ [ 
asked a nobleman who had come to hear him from Wiirtem- 
burg: ‘Is it common to pray for the bees of Liineberger 
Heath?’ His quick reply was: ‘What Pastor Harms does, 
eall not thou commun !’” . 

In the discharge of all his daties he was most fearless, 
Nothing could prompt him to swerve from what he believed 
was right. Not even royal influence could tempt. him to 
‘yield his convictions. Although a favorite of the monarch 
in power, and identified with him in many of his views, he 
never hesitated to express his disapprobation when he 
thought the government was wrong. The king revered him, 
and often would seek his society. On a certain occasion, 
when Harms was in Hanover, he sent one of the officers of 
the government with a carriage to bring him to the palace. 
“(Five my respects to the king,”’ said Harms, ‘and tell him 
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that I would obey his order if my duty permitted, but I must 


go home and attend to my parish.”’ The officer was aston- 
ished, that the message was treated with indifference, and anti- 
cipated the royal indignation, but the king receiving the 
reply, only said, “Pastor Harms is the man for me!’’ Some 
years ago, when the Queen of Hanover died, a form of 
prayer was prescribed, and the pastors were commanded to 
offer it in their churches. In the prayer there was reference 
made to the piety of the Queen in such terms as Harms 
could not approve, He refused to read it, and no influences 
from the throne could intimidate him in his purpose, or 
change his convictions. He was the man who could have 
rejoiced in persecution, and honored a martyr’s death. He 
would never make any compromise, when he thought principle 
was involved. He was very rigid in his Lutheranism, in his 
strict adherence to the Symbolical Books, and refused to re- 
ceive the the members of the Prussian Church to the Lord's 
Supper, as that Church consisted of a union of the Lutheran 
and the Reformed. ‘He was terrific,” says Professor Park, 
“in his denunciations of Calvinism. I stood within five 
yards of him, and heard him in one sermon pour forth the 
most powerful invectives against the Calvinistic doctrines, 
the Congregational Church polity, the republican form of 

overnment in the State, with special allusion to America. 

t was a faithful discourse. I admired his zeal and true- 
heartedness. He expressed the same opinion about America 
which many of our divines express about Germany.” Un- 
der different circumstances, and surrounded by different as- 
sociations, his sentiments, on some subjects, would,Moubtless, 
have been very much modified or changed. We do not, in our 
judgment of others, always wake sufficient allowance for 
education and position. We are all, more or less, subjective 
in our views, and influenced by our surroundings. This fact 
ought to make us more tolerant towards those whose senti- 
ments do not coincide with our own. Very good men often 
differ on those points which are not essential to salvation. 
No one doubted Pastor Harms’ Christian integrity, however 
much some of his views may have been at variance with his 
own. Professor Park says: “I never saw a man so wonder- 
ful, so much like a being of another world and a superior 
race.” “I can never forget,” he adds, “the affecting tones 
and the liearty words with which he bade me his last fare- 
well. ‘I do not trouble myself about such matters as health 
of body. It is true, that 1 am suffering much every day, 
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and more every night. I do not wish it to be otherwise. 
The Saviour is my physician; I gesire no others I love to 
lie awake the whole night, because I can then commune with 
Him, I should not be happy if I thought that I was to be 
kept much longer in the world. Qh, that would be a sad 
thought—to be kept away from home so long! I am glad 
to have heard so much about Andover and New England; I 
had formed a different opinion of your country. I rejoice 
that you observe the Lord’s Day so well in New England; 
hold fast this good old usage. And now I shall never see 
you again. May the Lord be ever gracious to you! Fare- 
well—farewell |’ ”’ 

Such a life as Pastor Harms, so fully consecrated to his 
Master’s service, could not fail to be most fruitful in its 
results. It furnishes a practical illustration as well as a pow- 
erful testimony to the efficacy of fervent, unceasing prayer, 
of simple, earnest, unwavering faith. He believed in the 
promises of his Father in Heaven. He taught his people to 
exercise the same implicit confidence. They walked daily in 
communion with God, to whom they were united in an ever- 
lasting covenant, and exemplified in their life, the principles 
they professed. 

Such a life presents the strongest incentives toa life of 
earnest, holy effort, to fervent and believing prayer. There 
is a power in prayer, which scepticism cannot understand, 
and which Christians do not adequately realize. It is a 
real power, a positive energy, transcendent in its influence, 
overpowering all other agencies and producing results which 
no other power can accomplish. Why should not the believer 
always draw near to God with the conviction, full and firm, 
that He is the hearer and answerer of prayer, the bountiful 
rewarder of all those who diligently ok him? “Therefore 
I say unto you, what things soever ye desire, when ye pray, 
believe that ye receive them, and ye shall have them.” “If 
ye shall ask anything in My name, I will do it.” The word 
of inspiration hath also said: “It is better to trust in the 
Lord than to put confidence in men ; it is better to trust in 
the Lord than to put confidence in princes.” 
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History of the Rise and Influence of the spirit of Rationalism in 
Europe. By W.E. H. Leeky, M. A. In two volumes, New York s 
D. Appleton & Co. The author, who seems to be a scholar of culture 
and research, and of earnest convictions, discusses the subject under the 
following captions: (1) The declining sense of the Miraculous— Magic 
and Witcheraft: (2) The Miracles of the Church: (3) Aesthetic, Scieutitic 
and Moral Developments of Rationalism; (4) Persecution—its ante- 
cedents and history ; {5) The secularixation of Politics; (6) The In- 
dustrial! History of Rationalism. The book will be extensively read, 
but however inetresting some of its speculations may be, it should be 
read with great care, on account of the doubtful attitude it assumes 
towards Christian revelation. Its spirit is hostile to evangelical truth. 
* The author presents a false idea of the term Rationalism. He supposes 
that some truths of Revela ion are destined to pass away when they come 
in conflict with the spirit of Ration: lism, and that under this same spirit, 
with the diffusion of knowledge the mind will be released from ro st 
ces, to which it has often been enslaved. Theability and apparent can- 
dor, with which the author advances his views renders the work the more 
dangerous, unless there be the proper antidote furnished to meet the 
insidious error, 

Aa Introduction to the Doctrinal Study of the Holy Scriptures. By 
Edward Meyrick Goulbourn, D. D. Author of “Thoughts on Personal 
Religion.” First American, from the second London Edition. New 
York. D. Appleton & Co. The substance of these pages was origin- 
ally delivered in the form of discourses to the Congregation of Raghy 
School. The author is an able and earnest advocate of evangelical 
trath, and the whole book is so imbued with the spirit of pure devotion, 
that the suggestions presented for the doctrinal study of the sacred vol- 
ume cannot fail to be profitable. . 

Life of Robert Owen. Philadelphia: Ashmead & Evans. This is 
an interesting and instructive Memoir of a most remarkable man from 
the pen of ascholar and a Christian, whose whole life has been signally 
devoted to the amelioration of society. Whilst the author gives to the 
subject of his Memoir full credit for all his excellencies, talent, energy 
ou zeal, for his philanthropic schemes to elevate mankind and regen- 
erate the race, he does not fail, successfully, to show that his life was a fail- 
ure, because the principles which he adopted were in direct antagonism 


with those of the Bible. Rejecting Christianity as the foundation of 


his efforts, the edifice came to ruin, for it was built upon the sand. The 
book is a just and candid review of Mr. Owen’s labors, and a completé 
and most successful exposure of the tendency of all such visionary and 
perilous speculations. The volume is beautifully printed and is most 
creditable to the House that has issued it. It ought to find a place Sin 
every Library. 
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Essays on the Supernatural Origin of Christianity, with a special 
reference to the theories of Seas and the Tiibingen School, 
By Rev. George P. Fisher, M. A. ‘Professor of Church History in 
Yale College, New York: Charles Scribner & Co. The topics, discus- 
sed in this series of papers, bearing upon the general subject, are; (1) 
The Nature of the Conflict of Christian faith with scepticism and un- 
belief; (2) The Genuineness of the Fourth Gospel ; (3) Recent diseus- 
sions upon the origin of the First Three Gospels; (4)Baur un Parties in 
the Apostolic Church and the character of the Book of Acts; *) 
Baur on Ebionitism and the origin of Catholic Christianity ; (6) The 
Mythical Theory of Stranss; (7) Strauss’ restatement of his Theory ; 
(8) The Legend Theory of Strauss; (9) The critical and theologi- 
cal opinions of ore Parker; (10) An exxmination of Baur aud 
Strauss on the Conversion of St. Paul; (11) The nature and function 
of the Christian Miracles; (12) The testimony of Jesus concerni: 
himself; (13) The personality 0. God—in reply to the Positivist an 
the Pantheist. Some parts of the work, originally as con- 
tributions to a Theological Review, but in the present form they have 
been revised and amplified. The discussions are al! connected with the 
great issues of the day, and convey to the reader much valuable in- 
struction. The. author is well known as a scholar and in the work 
before us shows that he fully understands his subject. 

History of Kationalism ; embracing a survey of the Present State 
of Protestant Theology. By Rev. John F. Hurst, A.M. New York: 
Charles Scribner & Co. The author of this volume is a minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, who, after his graduation at Dickinson 
Coll spent some time in the further b gemg of his studies at 
one of the German Universities. His work seems to be an honest and 
candid digest of the subject, a careful investigation by a clear and 
earnest mind, of Modern ionalism since the period of the Reforma- 
tion, and clearly exhibits the system as an insidious development of 
scepticism and a direct antagonism to Christianity. The discussion is 
not only interesting, but very opportune. The Appendix, presenting the 
Literature of Rationalism, is valuable, and will be found convenient for 
reference. 

The Vicarious Sacrifice, grounded in He ew of Universal Obli- 

tion. By Horace Bushnell. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 

is work deserves, as it will, undoubtedly, receive the careful attention 
of theological critics. Notwithstanding some errors which it contains, 
it presents many important truths. All ackuowledge the eminent abili- 
ties of the author. He is an original and profound thinker, a brilliant 
and vigorous writer, but the theory of the atonement, which he gives is 
unsatisfactory, just as objectionable as the one which he attempts to 
demolish. discussiou embraces four general divisions. The prop- 
osition maintained in the first is, that there is nothing superlative 
in vicarious sacrifice, or above the univeréal principles of right and duty 5 
in the second,-that the life and sacrifice of Christ is what fe does to 
come a renovating and saving power ; inthe third, are considered the 
relations of God’s law and — to his saving work in Christ; and in 
the fourth, Sacrificial Symbols and their uses. The term Vicarious 
Sacrifice is not used by the author in the same sense, or with the same 
anene attached to it, usually adopted by the Confessions of the 

urch, 
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Personal Reminiscences of the Life and Times of Gardiner ae ° 
Pastor of the Brick vet an Church in the city of New York. fa 
two volumes. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. Dr. Spring having 
been relieved of the active duties of his pastorate, at the age of four- 
score years, seeks mental employment in the preparation of these 
aucobiographical Sketches. Love of labor anda desire to do good 

rom pted him to writethese reminiscences. They are fall of interest and 
instruction, particularly as they give so many incidents connected, not 
only with the author's personal bg but, with the religious history 
of the country, for more than half acentury. It is interesting to know 
the views and feelings of one standing on the threshold of the grave, 
who was, for so long a period, intimately identified with all the religious 
movements of the day, and whose ministry was so eminently successful. 
The personal, of course, enters very largely into the general character of 
the work, but everything presented scems so well-meant, and is said 
with so much sincerity and earnestness, that we never, for one moment, 
think of the egotism with which the author feels that, perhaps, he might 
be justly charged. All who ure interested in the progress of the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom will read the work with profit. 

Plain Talks on Familiar Subjects. A series of Popular Lectures! 
By J. G. Holland. New York: Charles Scribner & -Co. This vol- 
ume consists of nine Lectures, originally delivered before Lyceums 
and Associations, on the following Themes : Self-Help; Fashion; 
Work and Play ; Workig and Shirking; High Life and Low Life; 
The National Heart ; Cost and Compensation; Art and Life; The 
Popular Lecture. The subjects are treated with that independent, vig- 
orous habit of thought, so characteristic of the author, and contains 
many practical and wholesome suggestions. The pure sentiments and 
earnest tone of all Dr. Holland’s productions render them safe compan- 
ions for the young, and deserving of general favor. 

The § hepherd and his Flock; or the keeper of Israel and the Sheep 
of his Pasture. By J. R. Macduff, D. D. New York: R« bert Carter 
& Bros. Dr. Macduffis the author of several devotional works. He 
is an impressive writer, and edifies the reader by his forcible and devout 
utterances. In the present volume the Scriptural idea of the Shepherd 
and his flock is developed, and beauty and instruction are derived from 
those numerous passages in the Bible referring to the symbol. The 
work will meet with an extensive circulation and the traths presented, 
. awaken comfort and consolation in many hearts. 

Views of Prophecy concerning the Jews, the Second Advent, and the 
Millennium. By A. Layman, Piladelphia: Smith, English & Co. The - 
author of this book believes in the Personal Reign of Christ on earth, 
and offers some plausible arguments in support of his theory. The 
subject has always elicited an earnest attention in the Christian Church, 
and even those who differ from the views of the author will read his 
work with interest. 

ag in Bertram and the World she lived in. By the author of 
“The Schinberg Cotta Family.”. New York: M. W. Dodd. The 
author of the Schiinberg Cotta Family is well known in all our house- 
holds, and every new velume from the same prolific source extends the 
number of her readers and increases her influence for good. Winifred 
Bertram is an interesting domestic story, the incidents of which are 
connected with English life and designed to awaken in the youthful 
heart a spirit of benevolence. The narrative, while differing ftom its 
predecessors in construction, is no less marked in its trathfulness to na- 
ture and its power of impression for good. This work is the immediate 
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suceessor of “Kitty Trevylyan,” no other having been written by its 
author, since the appearance of that volume, a year ago, and in a note 
ap the statement is made, that the American editions of the 
books, issued by Mr. Dodd, alone have her sanction, 

Mary, the Handmaid in Lord. By the author of “The Schia 
Cotta Family, etc.” New York: M. W. Dodd. The wide circulation 
this beautifully printed volume, clearly indicates the power of Mrs. 
Charles as a writer, and her success in enlisting the pathies of her 
readers, even when she relinquishes the attractions of fi fictitious narra- 
tive. The thoughtful and reverent tune of the volume, its salu and 
purifying teachings, cannot fail to increase our interest in the subject of © 
the work and enlarge the circle of the author’s influence. 

An Epitome of General Ecclesiastical History from the earliest pe- 

destruction of 


riod with a condensed account of the Jews, since the 


Jerusalem. By John Marsh, D. D, Sixteenth edition, revised and 
corrected by the author, and brought down to the nt time. New 
York: By M. W. Dodd. This is merelya tonne free from dry dis- 
cussions and minute detail, containing well authenticated facts and 


intended as a text book for the young. The work is divided into three 


rts, extending from the Creation to the Call of Abraham—from the 
all of Abrabam to the birth of Christ—and from the birth of Christ to 
the present period. What is presented in reference to the Lutheran 
Church in this country is correct, as far as it goes, but the sketch is 
very meagre, and does not bring tle history down to the present time. 
A ar Manual. Alphabetically and Systematically arranged. 
Designed to facilitate the finding of Proof Texts. B arles Sim- 
mons. Thirty-sixth edition. New York: M. W. This is the 
very kind of Mauual which every Minister of the Gospel and Biblical Stu- 
dent will desire to have always within convenient reach for reference. 
Spiritualism, identical with Anciert Sorcery, New Testament Dem- 
on Teas and Mode-n Witcherafi : With the testimony of God and Man 
against it. By Rev. W. McDonald, New York: Carlton & Porter. 
Tce substance of this essay was read by the author defore two different As- 
sociations, and was received with much favor, It is, by request, published 
in this form. It is full of facts and as a book of reference on the “His- 
tory of Spiritualism,” Ancient and Modern, will be found valuable ; and 
though we are not prepared to subscribe to the theory presented, we be- 
lieve the book will be useful in counteracting the immoral tendencies of 
this dangerous Delusion. 
The Centenary of American Methodism: A sketch of its History, 


’ Theology, Practical System and Success. Prepared ne of the 
e 


Centenary Committee of the General Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. By Abel Stevens, LL. D, With a statement of the 
Plan ofthe Centenary Committee. By John McClintock, D. D. New 
York: Carlton & Porter. From the title of the work and the charac- 
ter of its authors, we may readily infer that a rich contribution is here 
furnished to our ecclesiastical literature and a most valuable book by the 
highest authority, which will be found constantly useful for reference. 

Sure Words of , Promise, The Cross of Jesus. By Rev. David 
Thompson. Plain Words on Christian Living. By Charles J. Vaugh- 
an, 9.D. The Soul Gatherer. This beautiful series has been pub- 
lished by Carlton & Porter, of New York. The volumes are all of 1 an 
eminently practical character, addressed chiefly to the heart, yet. con- 
taining much profound thought, fitted to instruct the mind. 

The Jewish Tabernacle and its Furniture, in their Typical Teachings. 
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The and How it points. The King’s Highway, or Ilus- 
trations eictan babipatneen. Phe Giants, - § How to fight them. 
These volumes are all from the prolific pen of the Rev. Dr. Newton, of 
Philadelphia, whose entertaining and instructive productions for the 
Sac bee not been surpassed. They are issued from the press of 

Carter & Brothers, New York, who, by their publications, have 
done 80 much to elevate the character of our juvenile literature. 

Nicholls’ Introduction to the Study of the Scriptures. Philadelphia 
American Sunday School Union. This a most valuable help in the 
study of the Bible, and its design and character need only be known to 
secure fur it general favor. Christmas Greens, Iss Greame’s Wi 
Home in Hu Life, Row's Picture Stories, Good Night and 

ing, are recent issues of the same Institution, all of them of a high 
moral tone, and well calculated to develop the better of our nature. 
A careful examination of the publications of the American Sunday 
School Union enables us to give them a cordial endorsement and to ex- 
press our itude that we have in our land an Institution, the capacity 
of whic!: for doing gvod can scarcely be estimated. 

The Mediterranean Islands, Sketches aud Stories of their Scenery, 
Customs, History, Painters,etc. By M.G. Sleeper. With Illustrations. 
Boston : Gould & Linculn. This is by the author of “Pictures from 
the History of the Swiss,” and “Pictures from the History of Spain,” 
and presents much information, in an attractive form, entertaining and 
instructive. It is the first of a series vf geographical and historical 
Sketches, which will be found both interesting and instructive to the 


‘oung. 

. A Dictionary of the — and German Languages, with a Synop- 
sis of English words differently pronounced by different Orthoepists. 
By Chr. Fr. Grieb. To which is added a supplement, containing a 
history of the English Language ; explanation of the Eaglish Pronunci- 
at on, with Tables ; reading exercises with different pronunciations, a 
table of the irregular verbs and a glossary of Americanisms, not contained 
in the wor« itseli ; a complete explanation of the German pronunciation 
and reading lessons, with interlinear explanation of the German proaun- 
ciation; also a comparative statement of the Coins, Weights and 
Measures of the most important commercial places of the world, and a 
complete tariff of the United States of 1857, in German and English. 
By J. C. Ochisehliger, Professor of Modern Languages, &c. Fourth 
American Stereotype edition in two volumes. Vol. I, English and Ger- 
man. Vol. Il German and English. Philadelphia: Schaefer & Koradi. 
We have already, in terms of high praise, noticed in the Review the 
first Nos. of this exellent Dictionary which is now completed, and forms 
two large volumes, each of nearly two thousand pages. The work pos- 
sesses many advantages, particularly to the German, who is desirous of 
becoming familiar with the English Language. Prominent among 
these are the “Etymol gical Hints,” the “Dictionary of Americanisms,” 
the “History of the Enylish Lanzuage,” with illustrations drawn from 
standard authors at different periods, and the copious references to 
different ranches of Science and Art. The full list of compound nouns 
is an intere-ting feature of the work, andithe Table of Exchange, 
Weights, Measures, Coins, etc., will be found of great practical value. 
We are under ob'igatious to the enterprising publishers for the import- 
ant service they have rendered in furnishing the public with a work so 
important in the acquisition of knowledge, 

Tie American Conflict: A History of the Great Rebellion in the 
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United States of America, 1860—64. Its causes, incidents and results; 
intended to exhibit, expecially, its moral and political pases, with the 
Arift and progress of A’merican opinion respecting Human Slavery from 
1776 tw 1864. "By Horace Greeley. Illustrated by portraits, on steel, of 
Gener ils, Statesmen, and other eminent men: views of places of historic 
interest ; Maps, diagrams of Battle-fields, Naval actions, etc., from vffi- 
cial sources. Vol. Il. Hartford: O. D. Case & Co. This is one of the 
few volumes, notwithstanding the multitude of books which the War 
has produced, which will live in the future, and be consulted as a 
standard work by the historian, the statesman and the general inquirer 
after truth in connexion with the events of the Great Rebellion, its 
origi and results, Written by one of large experience, thor- 
oughly acquainted with the subject in all its proportions and relations, 
of humane and liberal sentiments, deeply imbued with a love for his 
common-country and ao earuest desire to present the truth, it contains a 
full, clear and truthful exhibition of the momentous struggle through 
which our country has just passed, and which has, in the Providence of 
God, so successfully terminated. The author further back, even 
to our Colonial period and our Revolutionary history, and traces the 
remote causes of the conflict which culminated in Civil War, then any 
work which has yet appeared. He divides his sybject into two parts; 
(1) How we got into the War for the Union; and (2) How we get out 
of it. The first volume is devoted to the elucidation of the former 

roblem, the latter, which is not yet published, will be given to the so- 
ution of the latter. This volume contains eighty portraits of promi- 
nent Statesmen and Generals, representatives of both parties in the 
contest, and twenty additional illustrations of historical value. We 
have examined and studied the book with profound interest—with deep- — 
er interest than any work of romance—and anticipate with much 
pleasure the appearance of the second volume. 

The Life and Public Services of Abraham Lincoln, Sixteenth Presi- 
dent of. the United States together with State Papers, including his 
Speeches, Addresses, Messages, Letters and Proclamations, me the 
closing scenes connected with his Life and Death. By Henry J. Ray- 
mond. To which are added Anecdotes and Personal Reminiscenses of 
President Lincoln. By Frank B. Carpenter. With a Steel portrait 
and other Il:ustrations. New York: Derby & Miller. The title suffi- 
ciently indicates the contents of the volume, which has been carefully 
compiled from authentic materials and facts, assiduously collected. The 
work is of permanent value and is not likely to be superseded. The 
life and public serviees of the late President will always be studied 
with interest, not only by his own countrymen, but by others of all 
Jands, The principles which guided hix conduct and the policy which 
he adopted, will be sought and found in his private and official acts, 
This work will gr oy aid in ascertaining bis true character and strength, 
In its pages is included every public speech, message, letter or docu- 
ment of any kind from his pen, so far as accessible. ‘These documents, 
with the aecompanying narrative cannot fail to give the reader a full 
insight into the life aud conduct of the man who perforwed so illustrious 
a part in the American history. It is a most worthy contribution to our 
historical Jiterature. When we call attention to this attractive volume, 
possessing so much historical, literary and artistic merit, we feel that 
we are, also, subserving the interest of patriotism. : 

The Secret Service, the Field, the Dungeon and the Escape. By 
Albert D. Richardson, Hartford, Conn. American Publishing Com- 
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ny. The author of the work was a Correspondent of the New York 
Tribane, who not only witnessed the most thrilling scenes, and incidents 
but of which, in many instances, he was a great part. He gives us hia 
observations and experiences, which are mage than | vay ina 
graphic, spirited and earnest narrative, which will always be an interest- ° 
ing and instructive companiun to the many Histories of the Great 
Rebellion, which the literature of the War has furnished, Knowing, as 
we do, that the statements of Mr, Richardson are so entirely reliable, we 
cordially commend the volume, which is neatly printed, and highly 
creditable to the Company whicl: has issued it, 

Across the Continent: A Summer's Journey to the Rocky Mountains, 
the Mormuns and the Pacific States, with Speaker Colfax. By Sam- 
uel Bowles, Editor of the Springfield, (Mass.) Republican, Springfield, 
Mass. Samuel Bowles & Co, The auther offthis volume was one of the 
party that, last summer, made the overland journey to the Pacific. He 
visited the mining regions of Colorado, Nevada and California, spent 
some time with the. Mormons, through Oregon, sailed up the 
Columbia river, went through Washington Territory and Puget Sound, 
visited the British provinces of the North, traveled all over California, 

ed several weeks in San Francisco and returned home by way of the 
oon and here is presented the result of his experience and ubserva- 
tions. The sketches were written on the spot, under the impression of 
the scenes, so fully and graphically described, and contributed in a 
series of letters to his own paper. They constitute one of the ablest 
and most important reports, ever furnished to the public of the Western 
and Pacific sections of the country, The work abounds in authentic 
and valuable facts, useful and practical information, accessible in no 
other form, and its circulation cannot fail to be a public benefit. We 
regret that in a book of so much excellence an occasional want 
of accuracy and elegance should characterize some of the author's ex- 
pressions, showing evidence of haste in the revision of the work for the 


ress. : 
. Christ Walking on the Sea. Painted by Richter, and engraved by 
Miss Emily Sartain. Home ona Furlough. Engraved on Steel. 
John Sartain, from a painting by Schussele, How we won the Battle. 
Engraved on Steel, By John Sartain, from a painting by Schussele. 
Published by Bradley & Co., Philadelphia, These beautiful engravings 
in their conception and execution are of the deepest interest, and worthy 
of the touching and impressive incidents they are designed to portray. 
As works of Art they are of a superior character, among the finest of 
American productions, and will bear the most careful inspection. The 
influence of such works must be salutary in cultivating our esthetic na- 
ture, in refining the character and elevating our thoughts. They are 
deserving of a place in every family. 

Schaefer & Koradi, of Philadelphia, have placed on our table speci- 
men copies of their certificates of Baptism, Confirmation and Mar- 
riage, They are very beautiful, adapted to various tastes, and can be 
procured at moderate prices. 

The Child’s Catechism; or First Lessons for Young Beginners. 
a Oy by Joseph A. Seiss, D. D. Lutheran Publication Rooms. 

he Day and Hour, A Lecture by Joseph A. Seiss, D. D. Phila- 
adelphia: Smith, English & Co. 

The Civil War and the Christian Life in North America. A Lec- 
ture delivered in a namber of German and Swiss towns by Philip 
Schaff, D. D. and Ph.D. Berlin: Weigandt & Grieben. 
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The Evangelical Quarterly Review, for January, opens 
with a very able discussion of Christ's “Descent into Hell,”’ 
in which the writer presents, what he regards, as the Scrip- 
ture doctrine of the intermediate state. This is followed by 
an eloquent article on the Essential principle of Reform, 
which vindicates the proper claims of the Gospel. Next we 
have “The Church in her Synodical Capacity ;” “Difficulties 
in the Writings of St. Paul,” based on one of Whately’s 
volames; “The Duty of the Hour ;” “The Theology and 
Anthropology of the Lord’s Prayer ;” “Exposition of Matt. 
7: 6,” which is interpreted of the Church, refusing fellow- 
ship to those who are only fitted to revile and abuse her or- 
dinances; “Human Depravity;” and “Jesus Christ, the 
Model Preacher.” The closing articles are on “God in Na- 
tare,” and “Our Periodical Literature ;” the last, by Dr. S. 
A. Allibone.— The Evangelist, (New York.) 

This is an unusually valuable number of this always valua- 
ble Journal. It contains among other articles, of much 
research and value, one on the Desensus ad Inferos by J. 
Isidor Mombert, D. D.; one on “The Theology and An- 


-thropology of the Lord's Prayer,” by F. W. Conrad, D. D. ; 


and one on “The Critical Review, 1756—1817,” by S. A. 
Allibone, LL. D. The Review is of a most catholic spirit, 
is deeply freighted with the fruits of Lutheran research, and 
is exceedingly cheap at three dollars a year to any stadent.— 
The as ( Boston.) 

The Evangelical Quarterly Review, published at Gettys- 
burg, Pa., and devoted to the exposition and defense of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, to theological discussion, Bib- 
lical criticism and Church history, is edited, with great ability, 
by M. L. Stover, Professorin Pennsylvania College.— The 
Iodigentent, (New York.) 

The January number of this Quarterly reached us in good 
season. A casual glance at its contents, is sufficient to indi- 
cate their interest and variety. Our Lutheran’ brethren 
have spared no pains to add to the value of their Quarterly, 
which they have been able to sustain, thus far, through all the 
troubles of the country, and well have they succeeded. The 
number before us is well worth the subscription price for the 
whole year.— German Reformed Messenger. 

This number will satisfy all thoughtful readers. It is 
worthy of a place alongside of the best Reviews of the coun- 
try.— Lutheran Observer. 











